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1 TURNING AND HOLDING QUALITIES EASILY 

RESTORED: Add grease to tapped hole, tight- 
en screw. Lubricant is hydraulically forced 
throughout LubOseal Stop, forming a fine i 


over entire key surface. 


9 LESS SERVICE REQUIRED: 


ed into LubOseal, Neoprene ney’ 
essed, forming 4 grease reset- 
“oO” Rings slowly return 


all parts lubricated. 
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Gas Meter Stops have 
in excess of 


to destruction at pressures 
leak whatsoever up to this 


LubOseal 


p.s.i.g- without any 
snt. Precision machined key 3m 
seal. Ordinary stops 


“Oo” Rings provide perfect 
leaked badly at 1500 p-s.i-d- 


4 TAMPER-PROOF FOR SAFETY: 


LubOseal Stops are assembled dry, tightened to 
point of key to body contact, special washer an 
i i © each other, mat 


key boss are blind-pinned ¢ 
j ently factory fixed. 
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into Chaplin-Fulton’s rugged Safety Valves. 
Positive action, a tight seal, and large flow 
capacity add up to good performance at 
surprisingly low maintenance cost. 


Available in three types* covering a wide 


range of pressure settings. 
Write for bulletin 250. 


=3 DEPENDABLE 


Ce Naor: lon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY *Also Spring Type 250 S and 


Weight and Lever Type 250WL 
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This month... 
Viewing in retrospect the election that already 
seems to have happened years rather than just weeks 
ago, we are struck by the realization that in our entire 
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CAPACITY: 
99,000 CFH at 100 PSI inlet. pressure. 


VERSATILITY: 
For engine fuel systems, for industrials 
and for gas distribution systems. 


PILOTS: 


Low Pressure — 3 springs — 4 oz. to 2 PSI; 
2 PSI to 10 PSI; 

10 PSI to 20 PSI. 

High Pressure......... 10 PSI to 65 PSI. 


The Fisher Type 99 is truly a multi-purpose regu- 
lator — its versatility makes it adaptable to hun- 
dreds of applications now requiring an assortment 
of several types of regulators. 

Because of its unexcelled performance and wide 
range of application, it is the ideal regulator to 
always have in stock. 


For complete details, write for Fisher Bulletin 


P-99A. 


MULTI-PURPOSE PRESSURE REDUCING 


TYPE 






FEATURES: 


Ed Factory pre-set spring provides 
powerful lock-off action. 


@ large, effective area of main dia- 
phragm in combination with relay 
pilot assures trouble-free accuracy. 


a 2” threaded inlet and _ outlet. 
Standard hi-tensile iron body for 
up to 150 PSI inlet, XH or bronze 
body for up to 250 PSI inlet. 


Composition valve disc assures tight 
shut-off on zero flow and excellent 
regulation from no flow to maxi- 
mum capacity. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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PIPE NORMALIZING-— 
Cut From 5 Hours [ 
To 3 Minutes ‘ 





With Continuous 


Heating Line 











Results like this are typical of Selas methods in heat proc- 
essing. Not content with older, conventional processes, Selas 
has engineered new and faster ways of heating with gas. 


Directing millions of Btu’s toward an area to which con- 
ventional equipment would have released thousands, Selas 
Gradiation heating has harnessed gas to heat pipe as fast as 
it can be produced in the mill. Savings in scarce materials, 
time and dollars are one result . . . increased amounts of pipe 
for all users, including the gas industry, is another. 


Equally outstanding are new methods introduced by Selas 
to the petroleum, glass, textile, chemical, printing and 
ceramic industries . . . to name only a few. 


SELAS CORPORATION yer Some of these other accomplishments used Selas Gradiation 
mailing 


Please put me on heating . . . others involved entirely different techniques. All 
pean ae set of your © applications had this in common... a new approach to the 
Future bulletins describin requirements for heat processing, using gas as the heating 
processes medium. In each case Selas had the experience needed .. . 


Nome ond Title address —— for either standard or custom-built heat processing systems. 








Compony 


3/3 Als CORPORATION OF AMERICA <a 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry — Development Desian « Manufacture 
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a ‘Detter-way” by Angemacan ® 


-one of nay encneing ACCURATE MEASUREMEN | 


firsts to give YOU 





Over the years, American has pioneered 
in the development of numerous FIRSTS in 
meter design and manufacture — all are in- 
strumental in making American meters more 
accurate in operation — more economical to 
use. Many of these have been adopted as 
standard practice by the industry. 

Its simplified design and precision 
“f— manufacture are the product of more than a 
century of continued research and develop- 
ment. One controlling purpose runs through- 
out all development work: to improve meter 
performance and to insure recurring savings 
on every meter every year. No other meter 
brings you the same fine, unequalled per- 
formance. 

Special methods and machines devel- 
oped by American bring automatic accuracy 
—f in construction in the finished meter unknown — 
before, providing a threefold savings to the 
utility — savings in revenue, in servicing and 
in parts replacement. 

Companies that have used American- 
made equipment year after year recognize 
also an intrinsic content of character, in the 
product and in managemeat, which has a real 
money value at every operating point. 






































































SELF-LUBRICATING POROUS 
BRONZE BEARINGS 


Fa =i 
The American Meter Company produces its own yy {-©) J\ | 
self-lubricating porous bronze bearings used at criti- ) =a 
i 
\ h = 
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cal bearing points in Ironcase and Tinned Steelcase 
displacement gas meters. These sintered, oil-impreg- 
nated bearings result in longer service life, improved 
meter performance and minimum maintenance. Large Capacity troncase Tinned Steelcase Meter Bar Hou 
Displacement Meters Displacement Meters Service Regulat 


























GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
Albany + Alhambra + Atlanta + Baltimore + Birmingham * Boston ° Chicago * Dallas * Denver 
Erie * Houston * Kansas City + Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Odessa « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Tulsa 
IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Co., Limited * Hamilton, Ontario * Edmonton, Alberta 
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T LOWEST UNIT COST PER YEAR 




















Famous AMERICAN’ Forste 











FZ s with adjustable tangent permit- 
ting minor adjustments to be 
made with nuts and set screws. 


Firat with the two-piece valve box 


cover and frame. 





with cast-in valve seat assembly, 
Firat which automatically insures cor- J. 
rect crank bearing—valve seat relationship. 


, with Soldered Seal Index Box, 
Firat which has provided a perma- 
nently gas-tight index mounting. 


Firat with smooth sliding bakelite 


valve covers whose design prac- 
tically eliminates valve noise in thousands 
of meters now in use. 


FZ , with bakelite valve guides, which 
have greatly improved silent 
guide wire action. 


Firat with increased capacity without 


increasing the size of the case. 





First with baffle flange screw, which 


has prevented meter tampering. 















The efficiency and economy of American Meters is 
backed by more than 115 years of experience and 
by a constant purpose to provide the finest precision 
instruments known to gas measurement science. 


American is and will continue to be the first name 
in metering dependability — always your first choice 
for "Sustained Accuracy at Lower Cost.” 


















Transmitters and Liquefied Petroleum 
Controllers Gas Regulators 


AMERICAN 
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INCORPORATEDO (ESTABLISHED 1836) 
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“This refrigerato 


“This development is something the refriger 
industry has sought for years to produce, 
would make the home refrigerator truly auto 
And now Servel has,accomplished it. After 





operating in homes for years, it is now in pr 
tion. It will be on display in the showroo 
utilities and appliance dealers throughout An 
early next year. This is the day for which we 
all waited. We believe it is the greatest adva 
the refrigeration industry in recent years.” 
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GAS 


INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 


will obsolete 





every other refrigerator 


in America today! 


29 


“For the first time in history, a home refrigerator makes ice cubes without 


messy trays— puls them in a basket —and replaces them as you use them — all 





automatically! It’s a new and great opportunity to guarantee your kitchen load!” 





HINK of having a story like this to give a refrigerator pros- 

pect! No messy trays to fill or spill. No trays to empty or 
forget to refill! You simply reach in and help yourself to cubes, 
one at a time or by the handful. As you take them out, Servel 
puts them back! No muss, no fuss — everything’s automatic! 

And these are not just ordinary cubes. They’re big, dry, super- 
cold IceCircles, that last longer ... won’t stick together even dur- 
ing automatic defrosting! 

To all this add the dependability of gas—the silence of 
Servel’s famous motorless Permacold Freezing System — and 
today’s only 10-Year Refrigerator Warranty. Add every modern 
refrigerator feature from Automatic Defrosting to 80-lb. Freezer 
Compartment. Add the power of the largest and most aggressive 
national advertising campaign in Servel history — and you know 
why the new Servels will be the most wanted refrigerators in 
America this coming Spring! 


1953 — Opportunity Year 


With one giant stride, Servel’s Automatic Ice-Maker puts you 
head and shoulders above your refrigerator competition. It gives 
you a golden opportunity to seize a greater-than-ever share of 
the market — as well as a golden opportunity to increase your 
year-round kitchen load this coming year! 





In other ways, too, Servel will be helping to build your year- 
round load in 1953. Now, mass production will put the Servel 
All-Year Air Conditioners well within the reach of the average 
home buyer. Imagine the big, wide-open market for a simple, 
low-priced unit that heats a house in winter and cools it in 
summer —all with dependable gas! In commercial buildings, 
stores, restaurants and industrial plants too, there is a real load- 
building opportunity for you with silent, vibrationless Servel 
All-Year Air Conditioning systems! 

And gallon-for-gallon, Servel Copper Ball Gas Water Heaters 
give you the most efficient unit ever designed! 


Curtain Going Up! 


Already, over 40 million Americans have been given a preview of 
Servel’s amazing new Automatic Ice-Maker Refrigerator and 
Servel’s other great new product developments via 2-page 
spreads in the November 24th LIFE and the November 22nd 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

In 1953, with the sensational Automatic Ice-Maker Refriger- 
ator paving the way, Servel will be far in front of the field. With 
other equally sensational advancements already in the planning 
stage — and with your help — we intend to stay there. 


The name to watch for great advances in 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


Servel Inc., Evansville 20, Indiona ® In Canada, Servel (Canada! Ltd., 548 King Street W., Toronto, Ontarfo 
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Many important gas utilities have 
standardized on standardized me- 
chanical joint cast iron pipe for new 
mains carrying all types of gas at low, 
intermediate and high pressures. 
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requirements? Right you are! Long life, low 


maintenance and bottle-tight joints. Three reasons 





YOU CAN BE SURE of the three indispensable 
requirements of economical gas distribution 
| when you install standardized mechanical joint cast 
iron pipe. And what are these indispensable 
why so many important gas utilities 

e— 
have standardized with 


standardized mechanical joint cast 


iron pipe for all new mains. 





STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 


YOU GET THESE ADVANTAGES when 


installing standardized mechanical joint cast iron SAEs r 


pipe. You can lay more footage per day 


with minimum equipment and you don’t need 


specially trained crews. You have less delays * t i" iM 


in wet weather and less trouble with wet trenches. 


You always have the right accessories 


because they’re standardized and therefore a i- 
1 


interchangeable. Easy does it with 


speed to spare. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 
2eoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 3. 
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A new 48-page valve catalog is just off h 

the press. It illustrates all types of Gasmaco h 

valves—for the gas and process industries F 
—and contains descriptions, construction 

features, sizes and dimensions. b 

Gasmaco’s specialized service to the gas : 

industry also includes complete gas gener- t 

ating plants and industrial furnaces, with a 


auxiliary equipment. 


t 

We feel sure our valve catalog will be f 
helpful to you. Write today for your copy. \ 
/ 


Catalog A-205. 


C 

i 

t! 

Designers e Fabricators ¢ Erectors e 

Gas Plant Equipment and t 

16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces y 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO v 
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Kditorial: 


Public Relations Payoff 


UR oft-repeated assertion that good public rela- 
( ) tions don’t happen as a matter of chance, or 
dumb luck or tricky press-agentry was amply docu- 
mented by the experience of Portland Gas & Coke 
Company over the Thanksgiving holidays, when a line- 
break shut off gas service to approximately 10,000 
homes in the Willamette Valley, the company’s most 
important service area outside the city proper. 

Having lived in the valley ourselves—long enough 
to learn to pronounce it Wil-lam’-et and not Will-amet’ 
in the manner of radio announcers along the Eastern 
etherways—we know full-well that the citizenry there 
takes its Thanksgiving seriously. It is a day of homecom- 
ings, it is a day of family feasting and it is a day when a 
warm and cheery house, and a kitchen operating at the 
very bursting-peak of its capacity are as essential to the 
ceremonial rites of the occasion as tinsel and stars are 
to Christmas. 

At such a time and in such an atmosphere, how rude 
to the expansive host, how disappointing to the assem- 
bled family and how vexatious to the culinary star 
about to exhibit her artistry, to suddenly find the house 
without heat and the kitchen range without fuel! For, 
although the break in the line had occurred Tuesday 
night and was repaired early Wednesday, safety pre- 
cautions required that every main and every lateral had 
to be purged of air and every house service turned off 
during repairs had to be individually bled and pilots re- 
lighted by gas company service men. 

Before the job was entirely finished many families 
had to forego their traditional Thanksgiving dinners at 
home and many others were reduced to the irksome ex- 
pedient of hurried meals and belated dinner bells. 

It would not only be understandable, it would indeed 
be expected in many localities, and with many gas com- 
panies, that an avalanche of caustic comment and torrid 
abuse would descend on the hapless heads of the utili- 
ties experiencing a service failure of such magnitude 
and at such an unpropitious season. 

We have no way, of course, of making either a quali- 
tative or a cumulative appraisal of the private grum- 
bling that must have been heard in many a home. In the 
Willamette Valley human nature is still human nature. 
And nobody wants cold cuts for Thanksgiving, regard- 
less of the unavoidableness of the cause. 

But heartening indeed to the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company, and indicative of the cordial relations that 
it has built and maintained with its fellow citizens 
throughout the community, was the rush of newspaper 
editorials extolling the emergency service operations 
that were undertaken, the tireless devotion of the gas 
crews, and the high corporate standards of public re- 
sponsibility that were back of them. 

The Oregon Statesman, of Salem the state capital, 
waxed frankly-laudatory when, under the heading “Ap- 
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plause for Gas Crews,” it said, “. the severing of 
the line . gave the gas company and its executives 
and workmen the opportunity to show us all how a con- 
scientious public utility serves its patrons.” The Corval- 
lis Gazette-Times in an editorial “The Public Cooper- 
ates” observed that “. the gas company itself is in 
line for commendation. . We offer our congratula- 
tions to both the general public and the Portland Gas & 
Coke Company.” The Albany Democrat-Herald also 
praised both the public for its patience and understand- 
ing, and the utility for its “. . . conscientious effort to 
resume the service at the earliest possible moment.” 
The Capital Journal, also published in Salem, found 
that the emergency proved that “the people of the area 
don’t get panic stricken because they unexpectedly find 
themselves in the predicament of no gas with which to 
heat or cook . and the Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany again disproves the idea that utilities privately 
owned have no feeling for their customers . . . the 
company has shown that it holds with high regard the 
trust of a utility to serve the public.” 

Notable in all the editorial comment was an explana- 
tion of the reason for the delay between completion of 
repairs to the line and the turn-on of gas in individual 
homes—the necessity for bleeding the services of ex- 
plosive gas-air mixtures. This, of course, is indicative 
of an alert public relations attitude on the part of the 
company management; obviously the technical aspects 
of the turn-on problem had to be explained immediately 
and in detail to every paper in the area for all to come 
up with the correct explanation. 

But, obvious also was a disposition on the part of the 
newspapers to reserve criticism of the gas company un- 
til they were in possession of the facts in this or any sim- 
ilar situation. And this attitude, we submit, cannot be 
built overnight, or hurriedly assembled as a new matter 
of policy after disaster has struck. It is a viewpoint that 
reflects the results of years of frank and open dealing 
among Portland Gas & Coke Company, its customers, 
and the press. 

Evidence of this we have seen and participated in 
many times, as we have followed the sometimes-difficult 
struggles of this progressive gas company. But never 
has the encouraging end-result of its policies been so 
plainly revealed as in the unanimous forebearance, un- 
derstanding and genuine admiration attending its holi- 
day emergency. 
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ASHINGTON Gas Light 

Company and its subsidiaries 

converted to distribute un- 
mixed natural gas, in 1947, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and adjacent areas of 
Virginia and Maryland, and a!tered the 
water gas sets at East Station to permit 
the production of oil gas from light oil. 
In the years following conversion, the 
peak daily demands on the system in- 
creased from approximately 800 thou- 
sand therms in 1947 to 1.74 million 
therms in 1950; forecasts project this 
growth to 2.36 million therms in 1954. 

With load increases of this magnitude 
and a maximum oil gas production of 
400 thousand therms in the converted 
units, it became desirable to provide for 
additional gas standby and peak shav- 
ing facilities. This necessity was empha- 
sized when the system’s supplier of natu- 
ral gas filed a new two-part rate. 

An investigation and a report was au- 
thorized on the various methods of pro- 
viding for standby and peak shaving, to 
include oil gas, natural gas liquefaction, 
propane air and high pressure gas stor- 
age. The report on a gas storage and 
mixing plant with a total capacity of ap- 
proximately 100 MMcf was approved 
and construction authorized. 

It was decided to install both high 
pressure natural gas storage and pro- 
pane storage and mixing facilities, utiliz- 


‘ ing the stored natural gas for peak shav- 


ing and the propane facilities for 
standby. It was necessary to make the 
plant available as soon as possible. 

The site selected for the project is ap- 
proximately ten miles north of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, near Rockville, Mary- 
land, delivery point on the Chillum line 
which is the largest and newest of the 
four feeder mains for the gas distribu- 
tion system, where natural gas is re- 
ceived from Atlantic Seaboard Pipe 
Line Company through two transmission 
lines at pressures to 250 psi gage. 

The Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany’s high pressure storage was filled 
during construction and preliminary op- 
eration started in October, 1952. 


Designed for 250 psig operation 

All sendout facilities at the new in- 
stallation were designed for operation at 
250 psi gage, including the propane-air 
blending system; this pressure is of ad- 
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Oil gas, natural gas liquefaction and 
propane-air in 100 MMcf facilities 


vantage when compressing natural gas 
for storage. Considering this high line 
pressure and the limited use of the pro- 
pane for standby, a substantial saving in 
plant investment was made by reducing 
the proportion of air in the propane-air 
mixture and raising the heating value to 
1,500 Btu per cu. ft. Laboratory tests 
verified that, when this high propane air 
was blended with natural gas in the ratio 
of 4-to-6, the resulting gas mixture 
would be interchangeable with straight 
natural gas. 

Anticipating future gas loads, the 
send-out facilities for the station were 
designed to 7 MMcf per hour of straight 
natural gas or 6 MMcf per hour of the 
propane-air-natural gas mixture. The 
natural gas is supplied from storage at 
high pressure in pipe storage units. 


Four gas-powered compressors 

The 1,030 Mcf per hour of air re- 
quired is supplied from four Worthing- 
ton gas engine-driven compressors, each 
with a name plate rating of 1,200 bhp, 
utilizing two stages of compression. 
These engines operate over a speed 
range of 160 to 320 rpm and are com- 
plete with automatic shutdown devices 
which shut off the fuel supply and 
ground the ignition in the event of high 
water temperature, low oil pressure or 
overspeed. Each compressor has two air 


by B. C. White 


Badger Process Division 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 








Typical field valve manifold. Each 2” valve 


controls one pipe-storage battery. 





compression and two gas compression 
cylinders, either pair of which can ab- 
sorb full power output of the gas engine. 

Gas to be stored is dried before com- 
pression in two stages to 2,240 psi gage. 
The gas dryer is a fully automatic two- 
chamber unit operating on a three-hour 
cycle, utilizing 9,000 Ibs. of activated 
alumina desiccant and reducing the 
water content of the gas to less than 0.5 
lb. per MMcf. For reactivation of the 
desiccant, about 1,600 cfm of gas are 
heated to 325° F by a 250 kw heater and 
passed through one chamber. 











Cylinders on gas engine-driven compressors. 


Compressor cylinders on one machine are 


from left to right: first stage air, second stage 
gas, second stage air, first stage gas. 
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General view of station. Compressor house 


with auxiliary rooms are in center. Masonry of 








fice building and fire water tank are at right. 


A field valve manifold is in left foreground. 








2,864 storage units 

The storage units are seamless steel 
units 24 in. OD by approximately 40’-8” 
long, with integrally forged heads. 

The 2,864 storage units are arranged 
in groups of 16 to 45. Units within 
groups are spaced 8’-0” end-to-end and 
15’-0” center-to-center, suitably mani- 
folded to a 2” header with valve and 
pressure gage. These, in turn, are mani- 
folded to 6” field headers. 

At two locations, recording thermom- 
eters have been installed to measure the 
temperature of the gas in storage. As the 
units were installed, the location, serial 
number, internal volume and length of 
each were recorded. From the storage 
pressure, temperature, volume and com- 
pressibility factors, the exact amount of 
gas in storage may be calculated. All the 
gas storage units, piping and headers, 
with the exception of valves and pres- 
sure gages, are installed below-ground. 


Fully protected against corrosion 

All surfaces are coated, wrapped and 
cathodically protected to reduce corro- 
sion to a minimum. 

These units have a gross capacity of 
66.8 MMcf of gas, of which 56.8 MMcf 


> 


are available for return to the distribu- 
tion system at design rates. 

Gas which is withdrawn from storage 
is heated with steam before its pressure 
is reduced through one or more of the 
special control valves. This heating 
minimizes hydrate formation. 

Propane for mixing with air and natu- 
ral gas is stored in 25 steel tanks, each 
with a gross capacity of 30,000 gals. 
Since these vessels are covered with 
earth, they have a net storage capacity 
of 680,000 gal, equivalent to 41.7 MMcf 
of gas. Space also has been allowed for 
25 additional propane tanks. 


Propane system rated at 680 gpm 

may be withdrawn from 
storage at rates up to 680 gpm. For this 
purpose, a 4” liquid outlet line has been 
provided for each tank. With lines of 
this size and the high normal flow rate, 
excess flow check valves are not feasible. 
To meet this problem, a special valve, 
operated by a hydropneumatic system, is 
installed in each tank outlet. In the event 
of fire, these valves will close automati- 
cally around any of the tank connec- 
tions, propane pumps or metering 
equipment. They also may be tripped 


Propane 


manually at any of four locations. The 
hydraulic valves are arranged for opera- 
tion in groups of five so that groups of 
five tanks may be placed in service. 
Once the system is tripped, all tanks shut 
off; propane pumps stop in five seconds. 

The propane liquid is transferred 
from storage to the vaporizers by two 
centrifugal pumps, each capable of han- 
dling 340 gpm. 

From the storage area, the propane 
liquid flows to the air intercoolers and 
aftercoolers where it cools the com- 
pressed air and is, itself, preheated be- 
fore flowing to the vaporizers. 

Vaporizers are of the vertical once- 
through type, utilizing steam in their 
tubes. As a precaution against liquid 
carryover, superheated propane vapors 
flow through a knockout drum, with 
lever-control which stops liquid flow. 


Close flow control throughout 

The propane liquid to the vaporizers 
is controlled by a flow recording con- 
troller which, in turn, is reset by the pro- 
pane pressure, thereby providing for a 
more stable system. 

Propane vapors, air and gas all flow 
through the regulator room, but mixing 
of them takes place outside. The proper 
proportions are maintained at all times 
by Askania ratio controllers. To insure 
constant metering conditions, the pres- 
sure of the propane as well as the air 
pressure is held constant upstream of 
the mixing control valve. The ratio con- 
troller for the propane-air mixing is au- 
tomatically adjusted by a calorimixer to 
maintain the proper heating value. This 
control point may be reset from the con- 
trol board as desired. 

Orifice type recording 


(Continued on page 26) 


flowmeters 








Propane l.quid transfer pumps. Pump barrels 


are in the concrete pedestals. 
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Buried propane tanks are equipped with 4” 


liquid outlets. Portions of tanks that are not 














covered by earth are fully covered with a 


4” layer of insulating concrete. 
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Court Decisions Indicate Possibilities 
in Gas Company Contract Wrangles 


by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





HAT dependable rules have 

the higher courts lately adopted 

to assist gas company execu- 
tives to correctly interpret contracts for 
installation and repair work? 

Generally, it has been held by all 
higher courts that a construction or in- 
stallation contract shall be interpreted in 
the light of the intended meaning of the 
contracting parties when the contract 
was made. Obviously, a contractor or 
engineer is liable in damages to a gas 
company for failure to fu!fill the terms 
of a construction or repair contract. 
Also, the gas company may be liable to 
the contractor for failure of its author- 
ized executives to cooperate with the 
contractor during the construction work. 
And under certain circumstances, the 
executives may be personally liable. 

Gas company executives, however, 
are not liable personally for a contrac- 
tor’s failure to comply with the terms of 
a contract, unless the testimony proves 
conclusively that the contractor’s breach 
resulted directly or indirectly from gross 
neglect or fraud by the executive. This 
rule of law is particularly applicable to 
municipally-owned gas systems and 
where the city has legal recourse against 
the contractor, as for breach of his con- 
tract. 

It has been shown that a state law pro- 
vides that every city official who orders 
or direct the payment of any city money 
in settlement of any claim known to 
those officers to be fraudulent or void, 
shall be personally liable. 

A contractor and a city signed a con- 
struction contract after the citizens had 
approved certain bond issues and au- 
thorized the city officials in behalf of the 
city to enter into a contract with a con- 
tractor to do certain construction for the 
city. One clause in the contract specified 
that the contractor gave a certain guar- 
antee. 

Shortly after the construction work 
was completed it was discovered that 
the guarantee was not fulfilled. Suit was 
filed against the city officials to recover 
from them the amount of money paid 
to the contractor, on the grounds that 
their authorizing payment for the im- 
provement, not installed in accordance 
with the contractor’s guarantee, violated 
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the state law. State v. City of Shawnee, 
13 P. (2d) 89. 

The higher court held the city officials 
not liable, saying that the contractor’s 
guarantee was not fulfilled and paying 
for the work was not fraudulent on the 
parts of the officials. 


Validity of contract 

“What legal rules are dependable to 
determine whether or not a contract is 
valid?” 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that all contracts are valid and en- 
forceable if (1) one contracting party 
submitted an offer which the other party 
unconditionally accepted; (2) the object 
or ultimate purpose of the contract is 
lawful; (3) both parties act honestly and 
neither party misrepresent facts; (4) 
both parties are of legal age, of sound 
mind, and with proper and legal au- 
thority to make the contract; (5) both 
parties agreed absolutely to perform 
definite obligations; (6) the obligations 
assumed by parties to the agreement 
clear and not ambiguous. 

Another important point of the law is 
that a written contract, where the mean- 
ing is doubtful, will be given that con- 
struction which is unfavorable to the 
party who prepares or writes the con- 
tract. 

A gas company and a consumer made 
a written contract by which the gas com- 
pany laid an extension of its pipes along 
a certain street to deliver gas to the con- 
sumer who paid a designated sum of 
money to the gas company. The contract 
provided that this extension shall remain 
the property of the company and that 
the company shall have the right to con- 
tinue the extension to other property. 

The higher court held that a provision 
in the contract, written and prepared 
by the gas company, that the company 
shall refund to the property owner a 
designated sum of money “for each and 
every consumer taken on said exten- 
sion,” means that the gas company must 
make such refunds if the gas is supplied 
to other consumers on the extension. 
Macon Gas Company v. Crockett, 198 
S. E. 267. 


What is legal fraud? 

Several executives of gas companies 
have mentioned the aspects of legal 
fraud, and consequent liabilities and re- 
sponsibilities. An important legal ques- 
tion is presented: What statements made 
by a seller constitutes legal fraud? 

This question was answered by the 
court in American v. Lamb, 34 S. E. 
(2d) 190. Here, it was shown that a 
purchasing agent signed a written con- 
tract to purchase certain machinery, in 
which a clause had the effect of stating 
that the contract constituted the “en- 
tire” agreement between the parties and 
that all previous memorandums, guaran- 
tees and promises, either written or oral, 
“are hereby cancelled” and no other rep- 
resentations relating to the subject mat- 
ter of this contract are valid. The con- 
tract was signed by both contracting par- 
ties. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that this clause is void and 
has no legal effect if the testimony shows 
that the seller, or his salesman, made 
fraudulent statements or promises to the 
purchasing agent relating to the quality 
or efficiency of the machinery. 

However, during the trial no testi- 
mony was given that the salesman had 
made any fraudulent statements except 
that he said, “The machinery you are 
using is causing lots of trouble to others 
who have purchased it. You will find our 
machinery is much better and will ren- 
der better service than the machinery 
you now are using.” 

Also, the testimony showed that the 
salesman represented that his employer’s 
machinery would “do better work, more 
economically and with less labor.” Upon 
these representations, the purchasing 
agent agreed to the exchange and signed 
a contract of sale. 

The new machinery was installed and 
it soon was discovered that it was not as 
represented. It took more labor to oper- 
ate and even then it did not run satisfac- 
torily. 

The purchaser refused to pay for the 
machinery on the ground that the manu- 
facturer’s salesman had falsely repre- 
sented the machinery. The manufacturer 
sued to recover the contract price on 
the grounds that the above statements 
made by the salesman did not constitute 
fraud. 

The higher court held the purchaser 
bound to pay the agreed contract price. 

“Commendatory expressions or exag- 
gerated statements as to value, or the 
like of equipment, as where a seller puffs 
up the value and quality of his goods, or 
holds out flattering prospects or gain, are 
not regarded as fraudulent .. . ,” the 
court said. “What has been called ‘prom- 
issory representation,’ looking to the fu- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Odorization and Control of Nuisance Odors 
Big Gas Industry Problems 


Continue as 


OSSIBLY the most unspecific of all 

factors entering into gas company 

operations is odorization—and its 
related problem of controlling nuisance 
odors. 

Current indications lead to the belief 
that odorization will achieve a more pre- 
cise status as dependable and generally 
acceptable instruments for odor inten- 
sity are field-tested and evaluated. 

At least as recently as the American 
Gas Association convention in late Oc- 
tober, the considerations and determina- 
tions with respect to odorization seems 
to be largely determined by individual- 
company trial-and-error methods. 

E. L. Henderson, vice president, 
United Gas Corporation, presided over 
a subcommittee meeting and panel dis- 
cussion of odorization during the con- 
vention. He pointed with continuing 
hope to eventually precise results from 
the array of research that centers on the 
subject of odorization. 

A condensation of Mr. Henderson’s 
thoroughgoing observations, presented 
with admirable clarity, follows: 


We often hear the prayer for an ideal 
odorant. One would get the impression that 
a material could possibly be produced 
which would be ideal for any and all com- 
panies to use regardless of the local cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding the 
distribution and utilization of gas. 

This is a completely fallacious theory. 
To explain this statement we need only to 
be reminded that the odor of gas to be an 
adequate warning must be different than 
prevailing odors in the atmosphere of the 
locality. 

Some companies use as many as three or 
four different specifications of material 
carefully selected because of the respective 
specifications which fit the local conditions 
under which it is used. 


Character of odors 

It has frequently been stated by men of 
authority on the subject that for a gas odor- 
ant to be effective it must impart a disagree- 
able and obnoxious odor to the gas. This is 
true to a large degree because the odor 
must be one which is readily recognized as 
gas or gassy. Such an odor may vary in type 
over a considerable range but still must be 
recognized by the average person as being 
indicative of the presence of gas. We can- 
not deny that the odors falling within this 
range are not exactly pleasant. 

Another reason that the odor of gas 
should not be a pleasing one is that the psy- 
chological effect of smelling escaping gas 
should be to shock or alert a person to take 
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action to stop or report gas leakage. A 
pleasant odor would very likely be toler- 
ated. 


Odor level—odor intensity 

Ordinarily gas is odorized solely for the 
purpose of providing warning of the pres- 
ence of explosive mixtures of gas in the at- 
mosphere. It has long been recognized that 
adequate warning is provided if a distinc- 
tive odor is present when the gas in air has 
attained a quantity equal to one-fifth the 
lower explosive limit. 

The problem of providing a warning 
odor to protect against the presence of car- 
bon monoxide reveals a matter for special 
consideration. The presence of carbon 
monoxide in air in an amount equal to .02 
per cent will produce symptoms of mild 
poisoning in a few hours, 0.1 per cent mix- 
tures usually cause unconsciousness in 
about two hours and any greater concen- 
trations are obviously dangerous. 

The odor intensity of gas must be much 
higher to provide warning against danger- 
ous concentrations of carbon monoxide 
than is necessary to provide adequate warn- 
ing of explosive mixtures. 


Room tests 

Since the beginning of the use of odor- 
ants there has been a need for a check or 
evaluation of the odor level or odor inten- 
sity of the odorized gas. 

A common practice is to assemble a few 
persons from various walks of life in a 
room of calculated volume. Gas at a known 
rate of flow is injected into the room, and 
a record is made of the time required be- 
fore each of the occupants detects the pres- 
ence of gas. A record is also made of the 
observer’s impression of odor intensity. 

A translation of the time into volume of 
gas will reveal the percentage of gas in air 
at the time that the degree of intensity is 
recorded by each observer. Various scales 
have been used, such as “none, faint, no- 
ticeable and strong” or “not detectable, 
very slight, moderate, strong and very 
strong.” Quite reliable and convincing re- 
sults have been obtained by this type of 
test. 

Room tests, however, have the disadvan- 
tages of lack of portability, questionable 
uniformity of mixture of gas with air in all 
parts of the room and the natural psycho- 
logical factors present when observers are 
anticipating the presence of odor. 

Odor intensity instruments 

The re'‘ative crud:ty of room tests as 
well as the unreliability of human reac- 
tions to the physchological factors, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Henderson, have em- 
phasized the need for reliable and gen- 
erally acceptable instruments that wou'd 
have a set of standards applicable by the 
gas industry. Mr. Henderson pointed to 


this hopefully-forthcoming development 
in his succeeding remarks. 


The inconvenience and lack of uni- 
formity inherent in room tests have stimu- 
lated considerable research and develop- 
ment work on instruments for measuring 
odor intensity. An instrument is available 
today which will measure the quantity of 
mercaptan or odor-producing compounds 
present in gas. Such an instrument can be 
calibrated for a specific odorizing material 
to record the quantity present in pounds per 
million cubic feet of gas. This type of in- 
strument affords a valuable record of the 
uniformity of the amount of odorant intro- 
duced but does not translate the readings 
directly into terms of odor level. 

Filter papers can be chemically treated 
so that when exposed to a gas stream and 
then to sunlight the papers will assume 
various colors in accordance to the pres- 
ence or non-presence of certain odor-pro- 
ducing compounds. Efforts to develop this 
precess into an accurate evaluation of odor 
intensity have not been entirely successful. 

American Gas Association has given 
considerable encouragement and guidance 
in the development of portable instruments 
for the evaluation of odor level. At the Pro- 
duction and Chemical Conference, last 
May, two instruments were exhibited and 
others were reported which show consider- 
able promise of being quite satisfactory. 

These portable instruments evaluate 
odor intensity in terms of “percentage of 
lower explosive limit at which gas is readily 
detectable.” Experience with their use by 
operating gas companies is now being ob- 
tained, and further reports in regard to 
their accuracy and satisfactory perform- 
ance are awaited with interest. 


Thermal instability 


There have been occasional reports of 
evidence of the breakdown of mercaptan 
type odorants when gas is subjected to tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of 300 to 
700°F. This tendency is more pronounced 
in the presence of certain metals, particu- 
larly copper and brass. 

This characteristic may under certain 
conditions result in small deposits of cop- 
per sulphide being formed at pilot lights; 
however, it has been encouraging that in- 
stances of this difficulty have not been re- 
ported where normal concentrations of 
commercial odorants are used in natural 
gas which is free of oxygen and methyl 
mercaptan. Cases of difficulty have been re- 
ported following an accidental overflow or 
release of excessive quantities of odorant 
liquid in the gas stream. There seems to be 
greater thermal instability of the methyl 
mercaptan, which is sometimes present in 
natural gas as produced, than of the amyl 
or ethyl types generally present in our com- 
mercial odorants. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Shift to Gas as Precise Industrial Tool 


Explained by Hess at ASME Meeting 





ELEGATES to the annual meet- 
ing of American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers were told that 
the versatility of 
natural gas as an 
industrial fuel and 
its controllability 
as a precision tool 
were credited with 
being responsible 
for the creation of 
many new prod- 
ucts and proc- 
esses, in an ad- 
dress by Frederic 
O. Hess, presi- 
dent, Selas Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia. 

“The shift to gas, mostly at the ex- 
pense of coal, confirms the general trend 
toward replacing manpower with me- 
chanical power,” Mr. Hess said. “Spe- 
cifically, it means that petroleum or 
natural gas, both of which are self-min- 
ing after the shaft or well is drilled, are 
being substituted for coal which ties up 
considerable manpower.” 

In discussing the combined economic 
and technological impact of natural gas 
on modern industry, Mr. Hess stressed 
its new dual role as a precision tool and 
as an actual substitute for critical mate- 
rials. All major industries, he said, have 
benefited. He cited examples in the man- 
ufacture of seamless steel tubing, oil well 
casing and synthetics. 





Frederic O. Hess 


“The first example can well be taken 
from the process of manufacturing seam- 
less steel tubing,” Mr. Hess continued. 

“After an ingot or billet is pierced, at 
2100 to 2200°F, into a _ tube-hollow, it 
passes immediately through the first tube 
mill where the wall is rolled to the desired 
thickness and the tube elongated. During 
this process of rolling over a mandrel the 
tube cools to approximately 1100° to 1300 
F depending on size, wall and material. 
But it also cools non-uniformly because 
the front end is rolled thin first and as a 
thin material it loses temperature faster 
than the heavier tail end which is still be- 
ing rolled. 

“Since this first tube rolling process is a 
rather brutal and fast displacement of 
metal, and because of other factors of 
mill design, the tube is not exactly round 
nor to the exact size of a commercial prod- 
uct. Therefore another operation follows— 
a pass through a sizing mill with six to 
eight roll stands which rounds the tube and 
reduces it to final size. This mill is per- 
forming hot work on the tube, and since 
our tube from the previous process is at 
non-uniform temperature along its length, 
the accuracy of the sizing is affected be- 
cause of the different resistance to metal 
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deformation at different temperatures. 

“A modern tube mill therefore has a 
continuous reheating furnace to raise the 
temperature of the tube for better working, 
to balance out any temperature differen- 
tials and do so at mill speeds, which might 
well be 100 to 200 lineal feet per minute. 

“Such a continuous furnace is within a 
few feet of the mill, in line with the mill 
so that the front end of the tube is already 
in the mill while the middle and tail end 
are still being heated. To do this requires 
fast-reacting heating equipment and ac- 
curate control of the tube temperature. 
This has been accomplished, and obviously 
any change in the tube size can then be 
carried out by mechanical adjustment of 
the different mill stands or rolls. 

“Less obvious, however, is a more prac- 
tical way to make final size adjustments of 
a normal production run. Instead of the 
mill operator adjusting the mill stands— 
he can now change the size and keep it 
within the narrow size tolerances by merely 
changing the temperature of the tube— 
which means adjusting his temperature con- 
trol instrument up or down a few degrees. 
This changes the tube size a few thou- 
sandths up or down—and that is quicker, 
easier and more convenient than adjust- 
ing mill rolls. 

“We have, therefore, a fuel requirement 
which not only calls for fast, accurate heat- 
ing and instant response to demands for 
temperature change—but we use the fuel 
in addition as a precision tool to effect size 
changes and control size instead of using 
conventional, available mechanical tools.” 


In a discussion of the position that 
modern gas engineering has achieved, 
Mr. Hess described its contribution in 
saving critical materials and used as an 
example the processing equipment for 
making oil well casing [described on page 
17 of the November issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL]. 


“As a result, a single installation has 
produced 80,000 tons of oil well casing 
with a saving of 300,000 pounds of molyb- 
denum and 1,500,000 pounds of man- 
ganese,” Mr. Hess said. “In other words, 
a plentiful fuel substitutes for a critical 
material by substituting a precision heat 
process for an alloying process. 

“There is no reason why this new role 
of gas cannot help conserve equally scarce 
copper and zinc in the manufacture of cart- 
ridge cases, guns, armor, civilian goods.” 


Present-day gas engineering includes 
production of higher octane gasoline 
with reduced quantities of lead, another 
critical material, he continued. It has 
been shown that with refinement of the 
heating or cracking operation—by a con- 
trolled time-and-temperature heat proc- 
essing cycle—a gasoline can be produced 
with an eight-point higher octane rating. 
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How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is «a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Compressing of Natural Gas—Part 1 


HE stored-up energy of natural gas in its travel 
through pipelines is utilized to overcome the friction 
offered by the pipe. To transport natural gas any dis- 
tance via pipelines, this depleted energy of the gas must 
be replaced. The compressor station on a pipeline is the 
gas industry’s method of rep!acing this diminishing energy. 
In the early days of gas transmission, the gas producing 
fields had sufficient pressures to enable the gas to move 
through the pipelines to nearby markets. As the demand 
for natural gas increased and the distance to the markets 
became greater, the field pressure was no longer sufficient 
and compressor stations were added. Today, large volumes 
of gas are transported in transcontinental pipelines from 
the producing areas to gas consuming areas throughout 
the United States. This movement of gas would be imprac- 
ticable, without the compressor stations on these lines. 
As the distances between the sources of the natural gas 
and the consuming markets have greatly increased, and 
since there is often insufficient pipeline capacity to meet 
the peak demand, a need for storage capacity near the mar- 
kets has become a vital issue to insure adequate pressures 
and volumes for the peak consumption in the market areas. 
Repressuring depleted gas fields near market areas with 
gas transmitted from distant producing areas has become 
the major answer to this problem. Compressor stations are 
essential to these underground storage fields, some of 
which are capable of storing gas at pressures to 2,000 psig. 


Prime Movers 

The prime mover, of which there are three general types, 
usually comprises the largest investment in a new compres- 
sor installation. The prime movers used in the gas indus- 
try at present are electric motors, natural gas-powered en- 
gines, turbines. 

Although electric motors are not used generally by the 
gas industry as a major prime mover for natural gas com- 
pressors, there is at least one large diameter transconti- 
nental pipeline that employs electric motors as a major 
method of drive. 


Probably the main reason the industry does not use elec- 
tric motors more extensively is that purchased electric 
power is more costly than other available types of power. 
Also, many compressor stations are constructed in loca- 
tions that are not served by electricity; the cost of bring- 
ing electric power to those locations would be prohibitive. 

The large electric motors used within the gas industry 
(1,200 to 2,000 hp) drive centrifugal compressors. These 
motors being at constant speed are not desirable for fluc- 
tuating loads. The operating characteristics of the centrif- 
ugal compressors show that drives of types other than 
constant speed machines are more advantageous. 

Due to the type of fuel consumed, it is logical that the 
natural gas engine has the widest use in the gas industry. 
[Two types of gas engines are used in the industry: hori- 
zontal, angle. 

The horizontal four-cycle single-acting gas engine was 
the first widely used engine in natural gas transmission. As 
the industry expanded, the need for larger engines devel- 
oped. The horizontal engine was then augmented with an 
additional cylinder in tandem, using a double-acting power 
piston, with combustion obtainable on either side of the 
piston. Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of this twin 
tandem unit. The most common size used is the 1,000 hp 
twin tandem unit with a maximum speed of approximately 
150 rpm. This type prime mover is employed mainly to 
drive reciprocating compressors. 

Many compressor installations utilize horizontal natural 
gas engines; some units have been in service more than 
fifty years. Ruggedness and reliability are characteristic 
of the horizontal units. 

For equivalent horsepower, horizontal units occupy 
more floor space than other types of drives. 

Many compressor stations constructed during the last 
ten years have been equipped with angle type natural gas 
engines of which two definite styles are manufactured. 
Both styles have the power cylinders in a different plane 
than the compressor cylinders. 

They differ only in that one style has the power cylinders 
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TYPICAL HORIZONTAL GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 
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in a straight row at an angle of 90° with the compressor 
cylinders, shown in Figure 2; the other style has the power 
cylinders staggered in a V formation at some angle other 
than 90° with the compressor cylinders. The smaller horse- 
power angle engines operate at a maximum speed of 400 
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Figure 2 
TYPICAL ANGLE-TYPE GAS ENGINE DRIVEN 
COMPRESSOR 











rpm and the larger units have a maximum rated speed of 
250 rpm. 

Available commercial units range from 30 to 2,500 hp. 
Additional horsepower, over the rated horsepower, is avail- 
able by supercharging. The supercharging process devel- 
ops this additional horsepower by increasing air and gas 
injection pressure to the power cylinder, thereby increas- 
ing the fuel input to the cylinders. 

Most angle type engines in gas industry service drive 
reciprocating compressors. A small percentage of angle 
engines, in the lower horsepower range, power rotary com- 
pressors. The experience gained so far on angle prime mov- 
ers have proven them, also, to be reliable and rugged. 

In most instances, natural gas for engine fuel is taken 
directly from the pipeline on which the station is located. 
The amount of fuel consumed is essentially the same for 
both engines. 


Comparably, the angle engine has many advantages over 
the horizontal engine. Due to its small size for equal horse- 
power, the angle engine requires less floor space and foun- 
dation work. The installation cost is lower than for the hor- 
izontal engine. 

Also important, when comparing the two types, is the 
operation and maintenance costs. Because of its size and 
design, the horizontal type requires more man-hours to 
operate, maintain and repair. In most cases, one oiler per 
shift is required to service two horizontal units; the same 
man can service up to eight angle engines. This indicates 
that, of the two types, the angle engine is more economical 
to operate. This is an important consideration, insomuch as 
these expenses continue throughout the life of the unit. 

This difference in operating and maintenance cost, plus 
the proven reliability and ruggedness of the engine, un- 
doubtedly contributes most to the present trend of the gas 
industry toward the angle type units. 

The newest entrant into the prime mover field, for use 
by the gas industry, is the gas turbine. The gas turbine is 
an old principle that has just recently been developed suffi- 
ciently to make it useful to the gas industry. 

The over-all concept of the gas turbine involves the use 
of the available energy in hot gases as a motive force. 

Early delay in development of the gas turbine was 
caused by the lack of metals that could withstand the ex- 
tremely high temperatures in the products of combustion 
produced within the machine. During World War II, 
metals that could be exposed to high temperatures were 
formulated and produced. These, together with develop- 
ments in the axial flow compressor, proved to be the points 
from which the successful development of the gas turbine 
could proceed. 

In general, two types of gas turbines are being manu- 
factured: the single-shaft and the two-shaft turbine. Either 
one can be operated with or without regeneration of heat. 
The two-shaft turbine is shown in Figure 3. 

In the left-hand corner of Figure 3, the cycle starts with 
the intake air being passed through the axial flow compres- 
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sor that raises the air pressure about five atmospheres (ap- 
proximately 75 psia). This compressed air is then passed 
through a heat regenerator. Hot exhaust gases, in the re- 
generator, either heat the compressed air or are passed di- 
rectly to the combustion chambers when regeneration is 
not employed. 

The second step is to inject this heated compressed air 
into the combustion chamber where fuel is supplied and 
the mixture of air-fuel is ignited. The hot combustion gas is 
then passed through a set of nozzles directed on the high 
pressure turbine buckets. The velocity of the hot gases 
causes the turbine to revolve. 

Two-thirds of the horsepower available, due to the 
stored-up energy of the gas, is used in the high pressure 
turbine to drive the axial flow air compressor. Most of the 
power availability of the hot gases is spent in the high pres- 
sure turbine; but there is still enough energy in the hot 
gases to permit their gas velocity to drive a second or low 
pressure turbine. 

There is no direct connection, shaft, between the two 
turbines. The rated horsepower of the unit, approximately 
one-third of the over-all developed horsepower, is devel- 
oped in this turbine and can be consumed by a device such 
as a rotary type natural gas compressor. The exhaust gases 
are directed to the regenerator, if it is used, and then are 
discharged to atmosphere. 

The single shaft gas turbine does not have a low pressure 
turbine. The axial flow air compressor and the natural gas 
compressor are both driven from the high pressure tur- 
bine on the same shaft. 

The gas turbine offers, among other advantages, lower 
cost of installation because of overall size and horsepower 
per unit. The gas turbine occupies less space per horse- 
power than gas engines; the commercial gas turbine is 
rated at approximately 5,000 hp per unit. Another advan- 
tage of the gas turbine is that it has a slightly higher thermal 
efficiency rating than the gas engines. 

Often there is no adequate water supply at many com- 
pressor station sites. In such situations, the gas turbine is 
very valuable because it can be operated with little water. 
A major Southwestern gas transmission company has in- 
stalled gas turbines in a desert region. The relatively small 
amount of water required to operate the gas turbine also 
decreases the amount of auxiliary equipment necessary. 

Design of pipelines and compressor stations in the gas 
industry is based on maximum daily demand. The gas tur- 
bine offers an advantage of peak-load handling in the char- 
acteristic feature that as the ambient temperature de- 
creases, the output horsepower of the turbine increases. 

This is a function of air densities. At lower temperatures, 
air is more dense than at high temperatures, therefore, 
more air is taken into the axial flow compressor per unit 
volume of the compressor at the lower temperatures and 
it follows that less horsepower is required by the axial flow 
compressor to raise the pressures of equivalent volumes of 
air at a rated temperature condition of 80°F than at higher 
temperatures. This permits more horsepower to be devel- 
oped by the low pressure turbine for delivery to the output 
shaft. 

Since peak-loads usually occurs in the winter season, this 
horsepower can be held in reserve and is in a sense addi- 
tional capacity that can be used if the peak load becomes 
larger than originally anticipated. The magnitude of this 
potential horsepower is presented in the following table: 


AMBIENT TEMPERATURE RATED OUTPUT IN SHAFT HP 


(°F) (Shaft Speed: 5,000 rpm) 
PTT Te ee 
POE PEPT CREP COTO 6,400 
I ye ae gvishicl the dh wh Se oh Spd 7,200 


Natural gas, as fuel for the turbine unit, is taken from 
the pipeline on which the turbine is installed. It is the ideal 
fuel for gas turbines because no ash results from combus- 
tion and this eliminates erosion and corrosion of the tur- 
bine blades. 

The most-used turbine, at present, for natural gas com- 
pression is the steam turbine. While the gas turbine is still 
in the developmental stage, the steam turbine has been in 
service for many years and has proven its reliability and 
economy. 

As the name suggests, steam is the source of energy used 
to motivate it. The steam turbine has an over-all thermal 
efficiency of approximately 30 per cent but it is more costly 
to install and operate than the gas turbine for compressing 
natural gas. This is due directly to the equipment size per 
hp and the comparably greater amount of auxiliary equip- 
ment needed to operate the steam turbine. A disadvantage 
of the steam turbine is that a definite quantity of water, 
not always available, is required for operation. 


Natural Gas Compressors 

Although there are many types of compressors, those 
that are used most frequently by the gas industry include: 
sliding vane, reciprocating, centrifugal and axial flow. 

The sliding vane type compressor usually is employed 
in producing or gathering systems where a small increase 
in pressure, not to exceed 125 psig, is needed and the dis- 
charge pressure does not exceed 300 psig. Gas engines usu- 
ally supply the motive force to drive this type of compres- 
sor. 

The principle of design of the sliding vane compressor 
involves a shaft that revolves eccentrically within a cylin- 
der. Vanes that are free to slide in and out, according to 
the position of the shaft with respect to the cylinder walls, 
are attached to the rotating shaft and in the same plane as 
the axis of the shaft. As the shaft rotates, the space oc- 
cupied by the gas to be compressed—enclosed by two 
vanes, the shaft and the cylinder—decreases in size thereby 
compressing the gas held within the space. 

Due to pressure limitations, sliding vane machines are 
not adaptable to large transmission lines. However, this 
type of compressor has many uses in the gas industry be- 
cause of size, portability and adaptability to automatic 
operation. 

The compression process of a reciprocating compressor 
entails the action of a piston on a volume of gas, decreas- 
ing the volume of the gas and compressing it. Reciprocat- 
ing compressors are manufactured in many sizes and for 
a variety of pressure conditions, depending on the volume 
of gas to be compressed and the maximum design pres- 
sure. To operate the prime mover at constantly peak effi- 
ciency, it becomes necessary as flow conditions vary, to 
change the load created by the compressor. This can be 
accomplished by loading or unloading the compressor cyl- 
inders, either using clearance pockets or lifting a valve to 
make the compressor cylinder single-acting. 

The application of centrifugal compressors for natural 
gas has become vastly more important, due to the increas- 
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ing demand by the gas industry for high speed rotary com- 
pressor drives. This type of compressor is a continuous 
flow machine that employs radial flow through rotating ele- 
ments. The kinetic energy imparted to the gas by this radial 
action eventually is converted into pressure. 

The gas industry has used centrifugal compressors driven 
by electric motors for gas transmission service, for many 
years. The centrifugal compressor’s maximum compres- 
sion ratio is considerably less than reciprocating compres- 
sors for a single unit. The maximum compression ratio 
that can be realized from a centrifugal compressor is ap- 
proximately 1.30. Compression ratios of 3, 4 and 5 are not 
uncommon when using reciprocating compressors. Cen- 
trifugal compressors require closer station spacing or higher 
compression ratio acquired by passing the gas through com- 
pressors connected in series, staging. This type compressor 
has in its favor the volume of gas each compressor is ca- 
pable of handling. 

Several compressors, currently being installed, are each 
capable of compressing 1,500 million cubic feet per day. 

The axial compressor is a continuous flow machine that 
imparts kinetic energy to the gas, eventually converted into 
a pressure increase by a rotating element. This type of com- 
pressor differs from the centrifugal type in that the flow of 
gas is along the axis of the compressor instead of outward 
from the axis. While no axial flow compressors are used 
currently to compress natural gas, several manufacturers 
are engaged in developing an axial flow compressor for 
high pressure gas service. This type of machine is being 
used for air compression in gas turbines and in the jet air- 
craft field. The axial flow compressor will undoubtedly 
find a place in the gas industry for natural gas compression. 


Auxiliary Equipment 

The type prime mover and compressor to be used de- 
termine the auxiliary equipment that will be necessary. 
There are essentially six definite functions performed to 
some degree by auxiliary equipment, including cooling en- 
gine jacket water and engine oil, cooling gas, starting air 
system, electricity for power and lights, steam generation 
and water treatment. 

When using natural gas combustion engines, it is neces- 
sary to carry away the heat of combustion by some fluid, 
usually water. The engines themselves contain courses 
around the heat zones for water flow that will remove heat. 
Pumps insure continuous flow of the coolant. 

The hot water from the engine is cooled, using equip- 
ment such as cooling towers, shell and tube heat ex- 
changers, or fin-fan coolers. Local conditions determine 
the type of cooling employed. There are other cooling re- 
quirements, less in volume but equally important, such as 
cooling lubricating oil and jacket fluid for carrying away 
the heat of compression developed in the compressor cyl- 
inders. 

The cooling tower involves a liquid, usually water, 
passed over piping that carries the fluid to be cooled. This 
process cools by evaporation of the cooling fluid; some 
cooling by heat exchange from the medium to be cooled to 
the cooling medium. 


This Chapter on Compressing of Natural Gas—Part |—was prepared by Clyde D. Alstadt, senior transmission engineer, 


In the shell-and-tube cooler, the hot fluid is passed 
through the tube and the cooling substance is passed in the 
shell containing the tube. Sometimes the arrangement is 
reversed. This type of cooling involves the direct transfer 
of heat from the liquid to be cooled to the cooling me- 
dium. 

The fin-fan cooler is a dry cooler that involves the pass- 
ing of air over finned tubes in which the hot fluid is passed. 
A variable speed fan is used to induce the movement of air 
over the tubes. 

Gas cooling is accomplished by the same equipment as 
described above for cooling engine jacket fluid. Since the 
density of natural gas varies inversely as the temperature 
of the gas, it becomes necessary in some operations to em- 
ploy gas cooling. After-cooling the gas is used to some ex- 
tent. The economics of this depends on such factors as the 
temperature of the suction gas, the compression ratio, and 
flow conditions of downstream pipeline. 

Compressed air at about 200 psig is usually used to 
start reciprocating type prime movers. This air is com- 
pressed and stored in tanks so that adequate volume and 
pressure will be available when needed. Usually, two air 
compressors will be installed in each station to compress 
air for starting the engines. One compressor will be driven 
by a small gas engine; the other powered by an automatic 
electric motor. 

A small expansion turbine or an electric motor is con- 
nected to the gas turbine for starting purposes. The starting 
turbine operates at a pressure of approximately 125 psig. 
The pressure can be supplied directly by the natural gas 
pipeline on which the station is located. Where electric 
power is used 100 per cent standby equipment in the form 
of gas engine driven generators are installed in the station 
to assure that electric power will be available in case of 
failure of the primary source. 

The auxiliary equipment needed to generate and use 
steam includes boilers for steam generation, condensers, 
feed water heaters, feed water pumps and coal handling 
equipment if coal is used as the fuel. 

Piping 

The size and wall thickness of the pipe used to transport 
the natural gas from the main pipeline to the compressors 
and back to the pipeline again is determined by the volume 
of gas to be transported and the maximum operating pres- 
sure of the station, respectively. This comprises most of 
pipe in the station. However, pipe is a!so necessary to dis- 
tribute water, oil and air. Most piping within the compres- 
sor station boundary is above ground for ease of mainte- 
nance and repair. 

The installation of valves in compressor station piping 
insures flexibility of operations. The valves can be op- 
erated manually or automatically. 

The installation of automatic fire gates, for safety pur- 
poses, is necessary near the compressor station. If a station 
is endangered, with the possibility of an explosion or fire, 
the closing of the fire gates and a quick release of en- 
trapped gas at a safe distance from the danger area may 
save lives and lessen property damage. 


and Harry G. Davis, transmission engineer, Columbia Gas System Service Corporation. 
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Overall Expectation for Business Future 


ls a Better Balance of Factors 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 





better barometer about things-politi- 
cal than were the much publicized 
polls. The latter 
were very hesitant 
about definite pre- 
dictions, even 
though they were 
on the right track; 
the stock market, 
as exemplified by 
utility, and to les- 
ser extent indus- 
trial stocks, has 
been very much 
on the upward 
trend since mid-October. 

The yield on natural gas stocks has 
been pared again after the uncertainty 
caused by the low rate of return granted 
by Federal Power Commission during 
the Summer; the return on electric com- 
pany equities is the best witnessed in 
many months. 

Utility shares have been joined in 
their favorable market action by bonds, 
which have benefited by a dearth of 
new Offerings and by the expectation 
that the recent election will have the ef- 
fect of restoring fiscal sanity—at least— 
to the Federal Government. This is 
something it has been lacking for a good 
many years. 

An added stimulant to market action 
of both the stocks and bonds of the utili- 
ties is the recent favorable trend of earn- 
ings, which for both the electric and gas 
companies recently were running four 


Te stock market has proved to be a 


John F. Falvey 


times better on the average of results for 
all industry. 

The combination of all three factors 
explains the paring of yields on new 
utility offerings, of late, to the point 
where high grade obligations are being 
bid in for reoffering to the public at a 
3.09 per cent interest rate. This repre- 
sents a reduction of nine basis points in 
the yield on similarly rated obligations 
in the short space of a month. 

It might be mentioned in passing, 
however, that while earnings of the utili- 
ties on the whole recently have been 
very favorable, only a bare majority of 
all corporate groups has been able to 
hold returns for 1952 to date above the 
year-earlier level; in fact, 13 of the 30 
groups have experienced declines from 
1951. 

With an Administration that is ex- 
pected to be fair-minded toward busi- 
ness—for a_ chi entering 
Washington, the outlook should be for a 
better operating-and-earnings experience 
by the utilities. 

But while investment quarters as a 
whole seem to be of the fairly unani- 
mous opinion that utility industry earn- 
ings might make still better reading over 
the next year, all do not agree on the 
outlook for stock prices in this group. 
One of the leading investment firms tak- 
ing a rather negative view of the future 
in this respect is the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Josephthal & Com- 
pany, which made known its views in its 
most recent market letter. 





“We believe,” this firm said on No- 
vember 14, “that utility stocks have 
about completed another broad cycle 
which started in 1949 and, with only a 
temporary interruption due to the out- 
break of the Korean War in 1950, has 
brought prices back to the 1946 high. 
While the average price of Moody’s 24 
utility Operating company stocks is now 
only 14 times the most recent 12 
months’ cumulative earnings, compared 
with almost 18 times at the 1946 peak, 
the price-earnings ratio is at the highest 
level since the fall of 1947 and would 
appear to discount a considerable im- 
provement in earnings over the coming 
year. However, conditions are entirely 
different than they were in 1946 when 
the industry was emerging from the bur- 
den of wartime excess profits taxes and 
there was more reason for expecting a 
sharp increase in earnings than there is 
today. In fact, there are several indica- 
tions that the improvement in earnings, 
which has been particularly sharp in re- 
cent months, may not continue much 
past the end of this year.” 

In support of its belief the firm points 
out that utility industry earnings to date 
have had the benefit of substantial rate 
increases, large credits for interest 
charged to construction and, in the case 
of the electric and combination com- 
panies, elimination of the electrical en- 
ergy tax late in 1951, all of which fac- 
tors either will be much less of an aid or 
none at all from here out. Also, the per- 
centage increase in new customers is be- 
low that of recent years; the possibility 
of an increase in normal taxes to 55 per 
cent to offset loss of revenue from likely 
expiration of the excess profits tax 
would tend to reduce earnings. 

This difference in approach is not re- 
stricted to the thinking of investment 
firms but is reflected also in the actions 
of institutions and pension funds. Sav- 


(Continued on page 33) 








INDEX OF YIELDS : 


SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 








Nov. Oct. Sept. 
1952 1952 1952 
4.147% 4.4870 4.44% 


Feb. Jan. Dec. 
1952 1952_ 1951 
4.36% 4.329 4.50% 


Aug. July June 
1952 1952 1952 
4.10% 4.01% 3.98% 


May Apr. Mar. 
1952 1952 1952 
4.057% 4.08% 4.03% 


Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 


Natural Gas Transmission 5.14 5.47 5.45 5.30 5.26 5.28 532 534 514 5.29 5.17 5.33 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 5.00 5.04 480 470 489 484 506 5.13 499 5.18 5.05 5.25 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.20 5.40 5.39 540 549 560 554 5.65 5.51 561 5.53 5.80 

Class ’B” Electric Companies 5.19 5.47 542 546 5.51 555 5.57 561 548 570 5.64 5.76 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoini of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

This index is compiled from: natural gas tr ion companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured ‘ond 
mixed gas companies, 4; class A” electric companies, 4; class “B” electric 
companies, 5. 
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Four No. 5 Rockwell meters serving gas to industrial plant 
through Nordstrom valves at 20 psi pressure. This installa- 
tion has a capacity of 80,000 cfh. 


ga LIKE! 


* Capacity from zero to 10,000 cubic feet 


* Heavy, oversize parts for long life 


ONLY 1734" THIN* 


*Dimension given for the No. 42 meter 
having a capacity of 7000 cfh of 0.60 
sp. gr. gas at 2 in. pressure drop. The 
No. 5 meter is only 20% in. wide; has 
o capacity of 10,000 cfh under the 
same conditions. 


* Complete accessibility saves in service 
* Space-saving dimensions 
* High strength resistance to impact 


*% Construction minimizes leakage risks 
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Compact, Accurate 
and Dependable 
Large Capacity Meters 
You Can Use 





You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 





One look at a Rockwell Pressed Steel meter 
will demonstrate the distinctive difference 
between this design and that of all other large 
capacity meters. Dimensionally the Rockwell 
is tall and slender instead of being squat and 
stout. Less floor area per cubic foot of dis- 
placement is needed than for any other meter. 
Such compactness is particularly important 
on manifold installations. It is an advantage 


in shipping, setting, handling. 


Reinforced pressed steel construction adds 
strength; provides high impact resistance. The 
Rockwell Pressed Steel meter design has all 
the simplicity, accessibility and accuracy that 
is characteristic of the entire Rockwell line. 


| 


Literature will be mailed upon request. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Columbus Houston 
Kansas City los Angeles New York 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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New High-Pressure Storage Plant For 
Washington Gas Light Company 
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have been provided for the natural gas 
to storage, compressor fuel, boiler fuel, 
process air, propane liquid gas from 
storage and gas flow in the Chillum line. 
Meters also control the propane liquid 
and gas from storage and natural gas 
from the Chillum line. 

The gas flow from storage may be 
used for control with a manually set 
control point. The flow recording con- 
troller in the Chillum line is used to reg- 
ulate the rate of odorization by control- 
ling a small variable-speed positive-dis- 
placement pump. All flows are measured 
locally by differential converters which 
transmit an air signal to the control 
board. In many cases, the anticipated 
flow ranges exceed a 3-to-1 ratio and 
two converters are provided and a selec- 
tor valve is located on the control board. 

All principal data are recorded on a 
central graphic control board, which en- 
ables the operator to visualize quickly 
the operating conditions throughout the 
plant, including compressor engine speeds 
and loading, propane tank area opera- 
tions, flow quantities, pressures and tem- 
peratures. From this board, operator may 
change conditions throughout the plant. 


Compressors under automatic control 

In air service, all compressors are un- 
der complete automatic control from a 
special panel. After any change in flow 
rates, this control adjusts the speeds of 
the engines and the load or it unloads 
the air cylinders as required, and in the 
proper sequence, it utilizes the air pres- 
sure as the primary control. Under this 
control, the air pressure returns to 
within 1 lb. of the set point, without 
hunting, after any flow change. 


Engine jacket water is circulated 
The temperature of the engine jacket 
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heaters and vertical propane vaporizer. 





Station piping, including high pressure gas 





Station discharge manifold with 16” dia- 
phragm control valves and by-passes. 





water is held constant by by-passing a 
portion of it around the coolers. 

The jacket water is circulated through 
a closed system by four 30 hp jacket 
water pumps. Cooling of the water is 
accomplished in three air cooled units, 
each equipped with one 16’ diam fan 
with four blades. The fans are driven by 
20 hp electric motors through speed re- 
ducers. Similar coolers, with more fans 
of smaller size, are used to cool the gas 
after the first and second compression 
Stages. 

Air at 250 psi gage for starting the 
gas engine driven compressors is ob- 
tained from three 3’-0” diam by 8’-0” 
receivers which are supplied by two 15 
hp starting air compressors. 


Instruments are air-operated 

A third auxiliary 15 hp compressor 
supplies air at 100 psi gage for operation 
of the instruments. This air is dried in 
a semi-automatic unit which reduces its 
dew point to 5°F in the winter. In case 
of failure of the instrument air compres- 
sor, air may be obtained from the start- 
ing air system through a regulator. 

To insure quick starting and warm-up 
of the gas engines, a heating coil has 
been installed in the jacket water tank 
and a 5 hp warming water pump in- 
cluded in the jacket water system. 

Steam, for heating the jacket water, 
vaporizing propane, heating gas from 
storage and building heating, is supplied 
from four low pressure gas fired steam 
boilers, each rated at 17,000 Ib. per 
hour. The building housing these units is 
arranged to operate under a slight posi- 
tive pressure and all air for combustion 
is supplied through fans and heating 
coils taking their supply from the roof. 





Main control panel is located in control and 
office building. 











This minimizes the possibility of propane 
vapors in the combustion air. 


High pressure fire protection 

Two fire pumps, one electric motor 
driven and the other gas engine driven, 
and a small fire system pressuring unit 
are located in the boiler room. The fire 
protection system is maintained under a 
pressure of 80 psi gage at all times, and, 
if the pressure should fall to 75 psi gage, 
such as when a hydrant is opened, the 
electric motor-driven fire pump would 
automatically start. Both fire pumps are 
rated at 500 gpm at 125 psi gage. 

The main electrical switchboard and a 
375 kw gas engine driven emergency 
generator are located in a room adjacent 
to the boilers. The generator was se- 
lected to carry the plant loads at ap- 
proximately one-half capacity during a 
power interruption, and will start auto- 
matically when needed. 
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coating and wrapping of 
Ou the SiLe: underground storage bottles 


for Washington Gas Light Co. 











THE WASHINGTON GAS 


LIGHT COMPANY installa- The steel bottles for the Washington 

tion is a combination of under- Gas Light Company installation were 
<a ree we coated and wrapped at the site with 

storage and propane-air. ‘The 

steel bottles are laid out in blocks equipment specially developed for this 


averaging 40 bottles, each block type of work by Pipe Protection Serv- 
storing approximately one mil 


ground high pressure natural gas 


: ¥ ice, Inc. 
lion cubic feet of gas. The bottles 


are installed in the ground with 


a minimum of 3’6” of cover, This equipment, as well as portable 


after being coated and wrapped. equipment for the coating and wrap- 
Cathodic protection is also pro 


rip ee oa ap ing of pipe from 34” t " di 

vided. This combination of tintin 4” to 30" diameter, 
measures provide positive pro- is available for operation at custom- 
tection against underground cor 


ers’ railhead or storage sites. 
rosive attack. 








Pipe Protection Service, Inc. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
10 Center Street - -: -<:_ Elizabeth 5-7440 
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Odorization and Control of Nuisance Odors 
Continue as Big Gas Industry Problems 


(Continued from page 17) 


Fading of odor in gas lines 

The sulphur compounds or mercaptans 
present in commercial odorants react 
chemically with the iron oxides present in 
steel and cast iron walls of pipelines. This 
action sometimes absorbs or consumes to a 
degree the odor-bearing materials in the gas 
stream when odorized gas is first intro- 
duced into a new line or into a system not 
previously distributing or transporting 
odorized gas. Some odorants seem to have 
more tendency than others to fade in odor 
intensity under these conditions. 

After a period of time the interior of the 
pipelines becomes saturated, and further 
rapid fading of odor intensity will not oc- 
cur. Recognition of this condition enables 
operators to take certain precautions during 
the initial period. Usually not more than a 
few weeks are required to reach a stable 
condition. Pipelines with oil or water on the 
interior walls have been found to be almost 
free from chemical reaction with the mer- 
captans and the resultant fading action. It 
becomes a matter for determination in each 
instance if it is desirable to humidify or in- 
troduce oil for improvement of odorizing 
as well as to accomplish other objectives. 
Odorants containing little or no mercaptans 
may be more desirable where fading is ex- 
perienced, particlarly if the gas contains 
oxygen. Introduction of the odorant 
through several temporary points has been 
found to aid in more uniform odorization 
throughout the system during the initial 
period. 

If odorized straight natural gas is supple- 
mented or replaced upon occasions with 
gas containing air or oxygen, a reactivation 
of the oxides in the pipes will take place 
followed by a period during which absorp- 
tion of the mercaptans and resulting fading 
in odor intensity will probably be observed. 
A company faced with this operating condi- 
tion should select an odorant recommended 
for its ability to withstand to a great degree 
this tendency to react with iron oxides. 


Soil adsorption 

Considerable question has arisen as to 
the dependability of leak detection by 
odor when the leaks occur underground 
and outdoors. The unresolved discussion 
has centered around the adsorption of 
odor constituents by soil through which 
the gas passes before reaching the sur- 
face where it can be detected. Labora- 
tory tests on adsorption have been con- 
ducted at the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries. A report on these tests by 
Charles R. Cable, P. A. Turcotte and 
Frank H. Dotterweich was included in 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, August 1952. 

Mr. Henderson’s comments on ad- 
sorption are viewed with operating ques- 
tions in mind: 
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Any gas with a strong and distinctive 
odor leaking from underground pipelines 
will retain its odor to a great degree under 
almost all ordinary conditions. It is recog- 
nized that earth or soil when pulverized or 
in fine particles possesses a capacity for sur- 
face adsorption which may withdraw from 
the gas certain components which contrib- 
ute to its distinctive odor. 

However, the extent to which it is pos- 
sible for this to actually take place depends 
upon several factors, some of which are 
velocity and volume of gas, porosity of the 
soil, moisture content, type and concentra- 
tion of odorizing agent, depth of gas line 
and the time that the soil is exposed to the 
gas. Earth is seldom found to be uniform in 
substance and texture. Numerous crevices, 
cracks, and voids usually exist, particularly 
in the soil and backfill surrounding gas 
lines. This condition permits leaking gas to 
usually escape with very little restriction 
or filtration. It is generally reported that 
leaks from underground lines are regularly 
being discovered by the smell of odorized 
gas expelled from the earth. The conclusion 
may be drawn that the odor of gas leaking 
from underground lines will not be appre- 
ciably diminished or altered except under a 
peculiar and unusual set of conditions. 


Record of leak complaints 

Reports of leaks on customers’ premises 
will give an indication of the odor level of 
the gas. An increase or decrease of any 
magnitude in odor intensity will be accom- 
panied by a perceptible increase or decrease 
in calls from customers. By reference to 
the volume of customers’ leak reports from 
various sections of a distribution system, a 
company can usually apprehend any impor- 
tant change which has occurred in the 
odorant concentration or odor level of its 
gas. 

Equipment 

Although there are many variations in 
the equipment manufactured for sale and 
the homemade equipment assembled by 
various Operating companies, all odorizers 
fall into two general classes, namely, the 
liquid injection odorizer and the evapora- 
tion or absorption type odorizer. 

The detailed descriptions of odorizing 
equipment in the June chapter of Ameri- 
can Gas Fundamentals, in AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL, prepared by Walter J. 
Fitzgerald, gas odorization engineer, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., were referred 
to by Mr. Henderson as a source of ex- 
tended information on equipment con- 
struction and operation. 


Selection of equipment should be made 
only after careful consideration has been 
given to the quantity and type of odor to be 
handled and the extent to which it will have 





frequent periodic attention or the extent to 
which it will be expected to operate auto- 
matically. The method of introducing the 
odorant into the gas stream should be de- 
termined with full knowledge and consid- 
eration of the volatility and boiling range 
characteristics of the odorant to be used. 


Nuisance odor control 

At the 1952 chemical and production 
conference, Paul L. Covell, superintend- 
ent of production, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, presented considera- 
tions of the control of nuisance odors at 
odorization stations. His comments, 
condensed to coordinate with Mr. Hen- 
derson’s more recent presentation, were: 


There seem to be two reasons for more 
trouble today than ever before. First, with 
the larger volume of natural gas sold, there 
has been a swing towards the use of con- 
centrated odorants and away from dilute 
odorants. Second, some of the odorization 
stations were built out in the country area, 
but are now surrounded by new housing 
developments. What was once a satisfac- 
tory odorization station is now a neighbor- 
hood pest. 

Odorizer stations should be located as 
far away from present and future habita- 
tion as possible. Very few odor complaints 
will bother the service department if odor- 
izer stations are located a mile or more 
from neighbors. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Gas Works Co.’s 
odorizer is in the center of town and em- 
ploys a magnetic tank gauge similar to 
those used on propane tanks, packless 
valves and an all-welded piping system with 
two unions as the only breaks in a solid 
piping system. An almost odor-free installa- 
tion resuited during normal operation. 

Many complaints of nuisance odors can 
be avoided by location of an odorizer near 
oil refineries or similar industries. How- 
ever, this does not assist in clearing up the 
industrial atmosphere. 

Odorizers in general operate better 
where the static gas pressure is constant. 
Inexpensive equipment cannot correct a 
varying pressure. The expenditure of rather 
large sums of money for nuisance odor con- 
trol generally proves well-spent in the long 
run. 

It necessarily follows that an odorizer 
free of trouble does not have to be opened 
up, cleaned, serviced and repaired. The 
fewer times piping is broken, barrels are 
opened and storage tanks are filled with 
odorant, the less chance there is for the 
escape of nuisance odors. Generally speak- 
ing, the odorization station will cause less 
trouble if the installation is simple and the 
automatic devices are few. 


Avoid flooding gas stream 

There is one must on any odorizer instal- 
lation: make sure that the odorizer cannot 
flood odorant into the gas stream. Thou- 
sands of nuisance odor complaints in one 
day can be avoided by this precaution. 

All agree that screw type pipe fittings 
should be kept to a minimum and that 
welding of pipe is desirable. We brazed 
over the pipe thread joint on each end of 
the screwed valves and other threaded pipe 


American Gas Journal, December 1952 
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joints with very satisfactory results. Weld 
neck flanges were used in the piping system 
where breaks in the piping were necessary. 
The use of copper tubing with brass com- 
pression fittings has proved to be satisfac- 
tory to several operators. Although the tub- 
ing has discolored during use, no failures or 
leaks in the tubing or joints were experi- 
enced. 

Sales engineers have advised against the 
use of copper tubing when mercaptans are 
involved as the odorant. Aluminum tubing 
with alloy compression joints have been 
used with satisfaction. 


Packless valves preferable 

Packless valves are preferable, if the 
bellows or diaphragm material will with- 
stand the mechanical flexing and chemical 
action of the odorant. The use of magnetic 
tank gauge eliminates packing boxes and 
valves. 

Teflon received the majority vote as the 
preferable packing material; however, the 
packing rings should be accurately sized to 
the packing boxes and because of cold flow, 
the packing nut will have to be taken up 
from time to time. 

A great variety of pipe dopes are used 
for threaded joints including Permatex, 
John Crane Insoluble, Cranes Plastic Lead 
Seal, Pipetite Stik, molasses and malt syrup. 

For washing down equipment, piping, 
barrels and cleaning up small spillage of 
calodorant, acetic acid may be used; for 
mercaptans, bleaches and dilute potassium 
permanganate are effective. A yard of iron 
oxide purifying material is most handy to 
have at each location, in case 
amounts of mercaptans are spilled. 


larger 


Burn or deodorize vented gas 

When refilling the storage tank, the 
vented gases should be either burned or de- 
odorized by passage through activated car- 
bon or silica gel. This should continue not 
only during the depressuring, but also dur- 
ing the filling of the tank. By use of a vapor 
pump, the vent gases could be pumped into 
the gas line. 

When the filling is done from barrels, use 
of a pressure fitting with a pressure regu- 
lator, relief valve, and gauge is desirable. 
A mercury seal is used by one company in 
place of the relief valve to protect against 
ruptured drums, while use of carbon diox- 
ide instead of natural gas or air pressure 
removes some danger of explosion. 


Drums a source of trouble 

Empty odorant drums which get into a 
scrap dealer’s hands often prove trouble- 
some. As soon as the drum is emptied dilute 
potassium permanganate solution § be 
poured into the drum to deodorize the inte- 
rior, and the barrel then be closed. After 
washing the outside of the barrel with the 
same solution, the empty drum can be 
shipped. 

When barrels of odorant are opened, 
when piping connections are broken, when 
repairs to equipment are made, nuisance 
odors are sure to escape into the air. Then 
when the odorization station is close 
enough to neighbors to cause complaints, 
deodorization of the station is desirable. 
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Tight buildings essential 

In 1949, after 15 years of experience 
with nuisance odor complaints, we built 
three new odorization stations on the in- 
coming natural gas lines. They were located 
as far as possible from present and future 
habitation. 

Each installation consists of a 12 foot by 
12 foot sheet metal building erected on a 
concrete platform installed at truck bed 
height. The concrete floor slopes into a 
sump or catch basin in front of the odor- 
izer. Any odorant accidentally spilled 
would run to this location and is more 
readily scooped up or treated with a de- 
odorizing chemical. There are no windows 
or ventilators. 


Deodorization equipment built in 

At one station, deodorization equipment 
was installed when the station was built. 
Caulking of the sheet iron building with 
dum dum putty and installation of sponge 
rubber around the one double door and the 
one single door made the building fairly 
tight. Explosion proof fixtures and motors 
were used throughout. 

Activated carbon is held in three foot by 
three foot drawers in the discharge duct of 
the blower fan. The fan operates continu- 
ously and maintains a slight vacuum on the 
building, giving approximately 10 air 
changes in the building per hour. When 
barrels are opened, air fed masks are avail- 
able for use by the men inside of the build- 
ing. The station and equipment has oper- 
ated very satisfactorily since installation. 

Finally, the most important considera- 
tion regarding odorization is the operating 
personnel. Keep it a one man or one crew 
operation. Every station has its own peculi- 
arities and the experienced men learn many 
tricks which keep them and the company 
out of trouble. 


Recent articles 

Articles that have appeared in AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL on subjects related to odori- 
zation, since June 1949, include these: 


Experience in Odorization Shows Need 
for Standardized Procedure, by Paul L. 
Covell, December 1949, page 27. 

Natural Gas Odorizing Fundamental for 
Systems Planning to Convert, by M. Hyde, 
March 1950, page 15. 

Gas Odorization in Distribution Systems, 
by Walter J. Fitzgerald, American Gas 
Fundamentals, June 1952, page 25. 

Experiences and Practices in Gas Odoriz- 
ing in the Niagara-Mohawk System, by 
Ir. C. Moran, July 1952, page 16. 

Properties of Natural Gas Odorants, by 
C. R. Cable, P. A. Turcotte and Frank H. 
Dotterweich, August 1952, page 12. 

The American Gas Handbook Issue of 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, October 15, 1952, 
includes (on page 65) a table of gas odor- 
ant characteristics based upon the widely 
used odorant types. 


The January issue of AMERICAN Gas 
JOURNAL will include a presentation on 
odorization by Amos H. Abbott, gas engi- 
neer, Northern States Power Company. 





CONSTRUCTION PROSPECTS FOR 
1953 LOOK GOOD TO ANALYSTS 


A construction dollar-volume in 1953 
“practically equal” to that of 1952 is fore- 
seen by F. W. Dodge Corporation in its 
annual advance es- 
timates published 
late each year in 
Architectural Rec- 
ord. 

The advance es- 
timates, prepared 
by Thomas S. 
Holden, president, 
and Clyde Shute, 
manager of the 
Dodge statistical 
and research divi- 
sion, apply to the 
37 eastern states. 

It is believed that by the end of the year 
the Dodge figures will have reached 16,008 
millions of contracts awarded in all cate- 
gories of construction, and the estimate is 
that the 1953 total will be 16,020 millions, 
a change of virtually zero. 

“Within that framework,” the article 
says, “the following changes in dollar vol- 
ume as between 1953 and 1952, are esti- 
mated: nonresidential, up eight per cent; 
residential building, down eleven per cent; 
total building, down two per cent; public 
works and utilities, up eight per cent. 

“Dollar volume of private building and 
engineering contracts is expected to de- 
crease seven per cent; public building and 
engineering contracts are expected to in- 
crease by ten per cent. 

“Total new building floor space to be 
contracted for is estimated at 1,107,000,000 
square feet for 1952, and 1,038,000,000 
square feet for 1953; the indicated decline 
is six per cent. 

“New non-residential floor space, with 
an indicated over-all three per cent increase 
in 1953, is expected to include increased 
volume of commercial building, educa- 
tional and science buildings, hospitals and 
institutions; public and social and recrea- 
tional buildings. The reason why antici- 
pated dollar volume of non-residential 
building shows more favorably than non- 
residential floor space is that certain large 
atomic energy projects are projected for 
1953. These projects will of necessity be 
recorded in terms of dollars only, since 
dimensions and floor area figures will not 
be revealed. 

“In terms of new floor space and dollars, 
new residential building is expected to de- 
cline eleven per cent in 1953; new dwelling 
units are expected to decline twelve per 
cent. These estimates assume that there 
will be no marked easing of housing credit. 

“The anticipated eight per cent increase 
in dollar volume of heavy engineering con- 
tracts assumes a five per cent increase in 
private utility construction and a_ nine 
per cent increase in public engineering proj- 
ects. 

“There is a continuing heavy demand for 
community improvement projects of every 
sort, including schools, highways, water 
supply and various other categories. The 
major limitation on the volume of such 
projects is the extent to which financing 
can be made available.” 


Thomas S. Holden 
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News of the Gas Industry 











Eugene D. Milener 

Eugene D. Milener, coordinator of spe- 
cial activities, American Gas Association, 
died suddenly at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
November 20. Mr. Milener was attending 
the annual meeting of the Mid-Southeast- 
ern Gas Association at the time of his 
death. 

Well-known in all segments of the gas 
industry, Mr. Milener was a graduate of 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of Maryland. He held positions 
in Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, including 
supervisor of industrial and house heating 
sales. 

In 1915-1916, he devised the “Degree- 
Day” method of calculating gas require- 
ments for heating different types of build- 
ings under varying temperature conditions. 
This method now is generally used through- 
out the gas industry and by the heating, 
ventilating and air-conditioning industries. 

He joined the staff of American Gas As- 
sociation in 1928 as industrial gas research 
engineer and was chairman of the central 
house heating approval requirements com- 
mittee when the approval requirements 
code was being compiled. 

In December, 1935, Mr. Milener was ap- 
pointed secretary of the industrial gas sec- 
tion. He continued in that capacity when 
the industrial and commercial sections were 
combined. 

In 1946, he was appointed coordinator of 
general research of AGA and in 1948 he 
became coordinator of utilization research. 
Mr. Milener was appointed secretary of 
the manufactured gas and the natural gas 
departments in 1951. When separate de- 
partments were eliminated in November, 
1952, Mr. Milener became coordinator of 
special activities. 

For many years Mr. Milener was in 
charge of the entertainment programs ar- 
ranged for the AGA annual conventions. 
He served also as liaison executive for 
AGA with its affiliated associations 
throughout the gas industry. 

Mr. Milener is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hope Milener, and by his son 
Eugene D. Milener III. Interment was in 
Baltimore. 








GAS SERVICE COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES VOTING ESSAY 
WINNERS 

The employees of The Gas Service Com- 
pany responded to the announcement of an 
essay contest on “Why I Think I Should 
Vote in November, 1952,” with a surpris- 
ingly large number of entries. Interest in 
the contest was maintained at a high pitch 
by Gas Service employees until the winner 
was announced. 

Bruce McVey, bookkeeper, in Wichita, 
Kansas, earned top honors—a $100 UV. S. 
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Defense Bond and a two-day, expense-free 
trip with Mrs. McVey to the Kansas City 
general offices of the company. 

Edward Parker, bookkeeper, in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, won a $50 Defense Bond 
and a trip for himself and his wife to the 
Gas Service city of their own choice. 

Trevis Wyatt, husband of Mary K. 
Wyatt, stenographer and new business clerk 
in Fort Scott, Kansas, has a $25 Defense 
Bond and a trip to Kansas City with his 
wife. 

Mrs. Mary Pearl DeVoe, wife of Don W. 
DeVoe, night watchman in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, has been awarded a two-day trip to 
Kansas City for herself and her husband. 

The thoughtful expressions in the entries 
were complimented by the judges, the 
mayor of Kansas City, Missouri, the exec- 
utive manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Jerry T. Duggan, general 
counsel, The Gas Service Company. 

Since the announcement that Mr. McVey 
won the contest, his essay has been re- 
printed in newspapers throughout the ter- 
ritory served by The Gas Service Company 
and by a number of business firms that used 
it as a stimulus in “getting out the vote.” 


Cooper-Bessemer Forms Subsidiaries 


The formation of two wholly-owned 
subsidiary companies has been announced 
by The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 
Know as Cooper-Bessemer International 
Corporation and Cooper-Bessemer Overseas 
Corporation, the new companies serve as 
exclusive export sales distributors for 
Cooper-Bessemer engines and compressors. 
Cooper-Bessemer International will handle 
all sales of the company’s products in the 
Western Hemisphere outside the United 
States. Cooper-Bessemer Overseas Corpora- 
tion will be responsible for sales to the rest 
of the world. 

Both companies are headed by Michael 
C. Pollock, at 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York. Present plans provide for Cooper- 
Bessemer International offices in Caracas, 
Venezuela; Sao Paulo, Brazil; and Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


Gussie O. Jones Heads Copy Group 


Gussie O. Jones, advertising manager, 
Atlanta Gas Light Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the domestic gas copy com- 
mittee of American Gas Association. This 
committee, in cooperation with advertis- 
ing counsel, prepares all national AGA ad- 
vertising scheduled for appearances in con- 
sumer magazines. More than $875,000 a 
year currently is being spent by AGA in a 
coordinated industry campaign of national 
consumer advertising. Miss Jones is the 
first woman to head the committee. 


Pittsburgh Office for Research Corp 


Research Corporation, Bound Brook, 
N. J., has announced the opening of a new 
divisional office in the Grant Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


H. L. Richardson has been named divi- 
sional sales manager to head the new office, 
which will service western Pennsylvania 
and the state of West Virginia. The new 
office will also handle engineering services. 


LP Storage at 6-Million Bbl 


Nearly 6,000,000 barrels of underground 
storage capacity for liquefied petroleum gas 
will be available by the end of 1953, Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense reports, 
with more than a third of this capacity al- 
ready constructed. 

Since mid-1950 twenty-six producing 
companies and distributors have completed 
or announced plans for a total of 77 proj- 
ects with an aggregate capacity of 5,862,500 
barrels in 12 states. Thirty-four installations 
totaling 2,086,500 barrels are already in 
use. 

Facilities with a combined capacity of 
3,034,000 barrels are presently scheduled 
for completion by Jan. 1 and other projects 
aggregating 742,000 barrels are expected to 
be ready by the end of next year. Approxi- 
mately 83°. of the total capacity now 
planned or in use will be located in South- 
west producing areas. The capacity of the 
installations in Texas alone will be more 
than 3,100,000 barrels. 

The states and their underground storage 
projects, planned or completed, are: IIli- 
nois—3; Indiana—1; Kansas—2; Louisiana 
—7; Michigan—2; Mississippi—5; Missouri 
—1; New Mexico—9; New York—1; Okla- 
homa—1; Texas—43; Wisconsin—2. 


LPGA Membership at New High 


Membership in Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association has reached 1,530, a new high 
that doubles the roster as of 1950, A. C. 
Ferrell, A. C. Ferrell Butane Gas Com- 
pany, Atchison, Kansas, chairman of the 
LPGA membership committee reports. 


BUG Has New Employee Thrift Plan 


A thrift and home financing program 
for employees of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company will be sponsored by the com- 
pany on a payroll-deduction basis to pro- 
vide for savings and low cost mortgages 
and modernization loans. 

The program will be administered by a 
Brooklyn savings and loan institution; sav- 
ings accounts will earn the regular current 
dividend of 2% per cent with mortgage 
money being available at 4 per cent. 


Water Heater Shipments up 28% 


Automatic gas water heater shipments 
during October increased for the fifth con- 
secutive month, Edward R. Martin, director 
of marketing and statistics, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association reports. 

October shipments totaled 190,800 units. 
This is an increase of 28.3 per cent over the 
148,800 recorded for the same 1951 month. 
It brings the ten-months’ shipments to l1,- 
$76,300, or 5.4 per cent behind last year. 

Mr. Martin said that if the present trend 
continues there is the strong possibility that 
1952 shipments may exceed those of 1951. 
At the end of six months, shipments were 
21.1 per cent behind. 


American Gas Journal, December 1952 
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Public Service Installs 


This U.G.I. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming 
Process Set for Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of Newark, N. J., will be used 
for reforming Natural and L.P. Gases. The 
auxiliary equipment includes waste heat 
boiler, gas condenser and gas mains between 
set and storage holder inlet. 


Most of the sets reform natural gas as a 
base load operation over a wide range of 
operating conditions to meet sendout require- 
ments. Five are equipped for reforming L.P. 
gas for peak loads. Latest developments have 


Paterson Gas Works—One 12'-0” O.D. U.G.I. C.C.R. Set 


under construction. 


C.C.R. Process 


extended the application of the process to 
the reforming of naphtha, gasoline and 
kerosene. The C.C.R. Process assures: 

LOW INVESTMENT COST—modifications of exist- 
ing equipment or installation of new units is 
practical and economical. 

LOW PRODUCTION COST—utilizes natural gas, 
L.P. gases or other hydrocarbons. 
FLEXIBILITY—interchanges with existing gas 
mixtures. 

HIGH CAPACITIES—have been substantially 
increased since the initial operation. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 
WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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What does 







mean to you? 


Gas insurance means added gas sup 
ply that is always there when you 
need it, regardless of the weather o1 
the load. A DRAKETOWN Propane 
Plant means gas supply you can con- 
trol manually by the turn of a valve or 
completely automatic, if you prefer. 

If you want to reduce high demand 
charges, shave peaks, augment your 
present supply or use for 100% town 
supply at no loss of production or ef 
ficiency—a DRAKETOWN plant is de- 
signed, engineered and built to meet 
your every specific requirement 








Your assurance of a good job 


Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 





DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


— « BSUMERTOR: 


METERS 


RESPECTED BY 
TWO GENERATIONS 
OF METER MEN 


* 
ALt SIZES 
58 TO 756 
* 
PARTS—REPAIRS 
DIAPHRAGMS 
. 
OVER 1,000,000 
SUPERIOR METERS 
ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN 
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METER COMPANY. I 
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Courts Indicate Possibilities 
in Contract Wrangles 


(Continued from page 16) 


ture, as to what the vendee can do with 
the property, how much he can make on 
it, and, in this case, how much he can 
save by the use of it, are on a par with 
false affirmations and opinions as to the 
value of property, and do not generally 
constitute legal fraud.” 

Therefore, in view of the decision ren- 
dered by this leading higher court mere 
“puffing” by a salesman is not legal 
fraud. The courts hold that all buyers 
must expect salesmen, and other sellers, 
to comment favorably regarding their 
own product. Purchasers are expected 
by the law to use their own judgement 
in such matters and not rely entirely 
upon representations made by sellers. 


Verbal guarantees 

“When is a seller liable on a verbal 
guarantee?” 

According to a late higher court de- 
cision a gas company is liable for a ver- 
bal statement or guarantee made by its 
authorized agent, under these circum- 
stances: (1) if no written statement con- 
tradicts the verbal agreement; (2) if the 
gas company’s executives know the in- 
tended uses of the subject of sale; (3) if 
no written or verbal guarantee is made; 
(4) if no clause in the contract prohibits 
a guarantee; (5) and the verbal contract 
can be performed within one year. 

Of course, all sellers are liable on an 
“implied” guarantee although the seller 
gives no specified guarantee. 

It was shown that an individual pur- 
chased certain gas burning heating and 
drying equipment and, before making 
the contract, explained to the company’s 
salesman that he wanted a heater that 
would properly dry his products. 

Later, the purchaser sued the seller to 
recover damages based on breach of an 
“implied” warranty; Walston v. Whitley 
& Company, 39 S. E. (2d) 375. He al- 
leged that the heater failed to dry his 
products properly, although he had pur- 
chased the heaters when relying on the 
skill and judgment of the salesman to 
supply a heating unit that would be 
adapted for his intended uses. The testi- 
mony proved that the salesman had not 
guaranteed the heaters. Nevertheless, 
the higher court held the seller liable in 
damages for breach of the “implied” 
warranty. 

“The a'leged representations went to 
the quality and capacity of the machines 
purchased, and were in effect a represen- 
tation of their essent‘al character, such 
as have been regarded as warranties for 
the breach of which damages are re- 
coverable,” the court said. 


A higher court rendered a decision 
last month which fully answers many 
questions. 

Under what circumstances is a gas 
company liable on an implied guaran- 
tee? Is an implied guarantee effective as 
to used appliances and equipment? If 
the case goes before a jury which de- 
cides in favor of the purchaser has the 
gas company a good chance of having 
the verdict reversed by appealing to a 
higher court? 


Failure to perform 

In Wallower v. Colorado Company 
247 Pac (2d) 682, the testimony dis- 
closed that the purchaser consulted a 
salesman for purchase of a heater for 
rapid drying of various products. This 
unit required an additional power unit 
and grinder. The equipment was pur- 
chased. All of it was new excepting the 
power unit. 

The used equipment failed to operate 
properly. After continued efforts to re- 
pair and make the equipment operate 
satisfactorily, the purchaser was never 
able to make it produce its full capacity 
and, due to shutdown and other items, 
he sustained loss and damage and finally 
notified the seller of rescission of his 
contract. He demanded return of the 
purchase price. 

In the resultant suit, the purchaser 
asked the court to decide that the seller 
had breached an implied warranty, be- 
cause it had been known that the unit 
and grinder were to be used in connec- 
tion with the heater. He asked the court 
to award him a judgment including the 
amounts he had paid for materia's and 
labor because of the breakdowns, and 
for loss of earnings from the dryer due 
to the inability of the unit and grinder to 
meet the reasonable requirements for 
which it was needed. 

After considering all testimony the 
jury rendered a judgment for the pur- 
chaser. On appeal to the next higher 
court, the jury verdict was reversed. 

Then the purchaser appealed to the 
higher court contending that the jury’s 
verdict in his favor was correct. He 
asked the higher court to reinstate the 
jury’s verdict holding the company liable 
for breaching an “implied” guarantee 
because the used equipment was not rea- 
sonably fit for his intended uses and pur- 
poses. 

The higher court reinstated the jury’s 
verdict, thereby holding seller liable. 
The court said: 

“The next, and controlling, question 
in this controversy is: Was there an im- 
plied warranty on the part of the 
seller?”, the court asked. 

“The sales act clearly provides for an 
implied warranty that the goods be rea- 
sonably fit for the uses, made known to 
the seller by the buyer, for which they 
were purchased.” 
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Although the seller testified that the 
purchaser selected the unit and grinder 
himself and used his own judgment as to 
its Operative condition, the jury believed 
the purchaser’s testimony that he had 
purchased the equipment after explain- 
ing the uses he intended to make of it. 
The jury had decided that the seller was 
liable on an implied guarantee. 

The higher court approved the jury’s 
verdict, saying, “It is to be noted that all 
conflicts were resolved in the purchaser's 
favor by the jury. It was unmistakably 
shown that the purchaser made full ex- 
planation to seller as to the purposes for 
which he was contemplating buying the 
entire needed equipment. The purchaser 
was justified in relying upon the seller’s 
representation and judgment in the mat- 
ter, but if this question was in the least 
doubtful, it was for the jury to settle, and 
it determined that fact in the purchaser’s 
favor. We believe that the testimony 
supports the finding of the jury that 
there could be an implied warranty un- 
der the circumstances.” 


Courts may imply guarantee 

Hence, it is quite apparent that irre- 
spective whether or not a gas company 
or its representative gives an expressed 
guarantee, the court may imply a guar- 
antee. Furthermore once a jury decides 
that a gas company is liable on an im- 
plied guarantee, the chances are in favor 
of the higher court approving the jury’s 
verdict. 

An important point of law decided by 
this higher court is that an implied guar- 
antee is applicable to “used” merchan- 
dise and, of course, new merchandise. 
In this case, new equipment was pur- 
chased in combination with used. The 
fact that the used equipment was not 
adapted to serve the purchaser’s pur- 
poses resulted in failure of the new 
equipment to operate efficiently and the 
seller was held liable for all damages 
sustained. 





Overall Expectation for Business 
is Better Balance of Factors 


(Continued from page 23) 


ings banks in the State of New York, at 
last report, had only invested an esti- 
mated $10 million in common stocks 
and $35 million in preferred stocks of 
corporations under the right given them 
by the Legislature last Spring to place in 
such securities five per cent of assets or 
50 per cent of surplus, whichever is less, 
the pension funds have been extremely 
active to the point where they have been 
taking off the market the whole portions 
of new utility common stock offerings 
not purchased by stockholders under 
preemptive rights. Such large-scale pur- 
chases of corporate equities presumably 
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may be expected to continue as pension 
funds accumulate. 

In addition to the various factors 
which, to date, have been a market boon 
to utility stocks, the natural gas trans- 
mission company shares also have bene- 
fitted from the far more favorable inter- 
pretation placed by investment quarters 
on the Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration rate decision of Federal Power 
Commission than on the immediately 
earlier decisions of that body. In the 
Texas Eastern’s case, a return of 5.7 per 
cent was allowed on the total rate base in 
an interim order under which the com- 
pany could earn 24 per cent on its 17.2 
per cent equity alone and better than 19 
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chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 
able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Sofety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 


be interchangeable without removal from pipe line. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Sofety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accurate as to 


permit complete interchangeability in shop 





For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 


able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 


Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 
ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 
range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 


Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. 


per cent on the combined equity and 
preferred stock which is convertible into 
common. 

More important than the return 
allowed, in the writer’s thinking, was the 
manner in which the settlement was ar- 
rived at and the concessions made by 
both company and commission in speed- 
ing the interim settlement and in laying 
the groundwork for completing the case. 

Close observers of the economic 
weathervane foresee a possible disturb- 
ance to the economy due to the high 
peaks reached by production, income 
and employment; narrowing of profit 
margins in many industries over the past 
year; high inventories; increase in homes 
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“FLUSHALL” 

— Dust Removal 
“SOLVALE” 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
“SEALALS 

— Joint Sealing 
“WETALL” 

- Dust Laying 
“FOGALL H” 

— Hot Fogging 
‘“FOGALL (¢ 


— Cold Fogging 


“TRON HYDROXIDE” 


— Purification 


Discuss your problems 


with our engineers 


pe 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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faster than they can be occupied; ex- 
pected early peak of armament spending 
by the Government; and likelihood that 
business expansion possibly has reached 
its zenith. 

All these points ordinarily might add 
up to a considerable problem. But these 
are not normal times in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

One offsetting development is the re- 
cent disclosure that the Federal budget 
for the forthcoming fiscal year will be a 
few billion dollars less than previously 





estimated by the incumbent administra- 
tion, and the deficit only about half as 
large as originally threatened. 

Any difficulty which should be occa- 
sioned by setback in business volumes 
because of lessening of inflationary pres- 
sures and armament spending may well 
be offset, in substantial part if not en- 
tirely, by a less onerous burden of cor- 
porate taxation, thanks to the smaller 
deficit now indicated and to the further 
savings inherent in a saner approach to 
all aspects of the national government. 





FPC SAYS... 





ALGONQUIN STAYS DISMISSED 


The order of October 31 was affirmed, dis- 
missing an application by Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Company for a temporary 
certificate authorizing it to continue con- 
struction and commence operation of its 
pipeline system, now virtually completed, 
in New England. 

Commissioners Claude L. Draper and 
Nelson Lee Smith dissenting, FPC said it 
again had found that Algonquin’s applica- 
tion “does not come within the purview of 
the authority of this Commission to grant.” 


GAS FROM CANADA 


Hearings will be resumed February 16 in 
Washington, on several proposals for the 
importation of natural gas from Canada to 
serve market areas in the Pacific Northwest 
and the Midwest. The hearings were re- 
cessed last July 7, subject to further order 
of the Commission. 

The proceedings involve applications by 
Northwest Natural Gas Company, of New 
York City, Pacific Northwest Pipeline Cor- 
poration, of Houston, Tex.; Westcoast 
fransmission Company, Inc., of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Glacier Gas Company, of Butte, 
Mont.; Trans-Northwest Gas, Inc., of Spo- 
kane, Wash.:; all proposing to serve markets 
in the Pacific Northwest; and Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, of Omaha, Nebr., 
which plans to import gas from Canada 
into the Mid-west. 

The Commission at the same time de- 
nied a motion made by its staff counsel last 
July 1 to deny all of the applications on the 
grounds that none of the companies had 
presented evidence disclosing a firm supply 
of natural gas despite an opportunity to do 
SO 


UNITED’S OFFSHORE LINE DENIED 

A decision has been filed, subject to re- 
view by the Commission, denying without 
prejudice an application by United Gas Pipe 
Line Company, of Shreveport, La., to con- 
struct about 31 miles of natural gas trans- 
mission line extending from an off-shore 
field in the Gulf of Mexico to a connection 
with another pipeline now under construc- 
tion by the company in Terrebone Parish, 
Léa. 

The decision, filed by Examiner Glen R. 
Law, said that the natural gas reserves avail- 
able to the company in the Ship Shoal area 


off Terrebonne Parish either presently or by 
the drilling of an additional well are not suf- 
ficient to justify the construction of the proj- 
ect. United had entered into a gas purchase 
contract with Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., and Stano- 
lind Oil and Gas Company covering re- 
serves in the Ship Shoal area. 


HEARING-PROBE ON PANHANDLE 
APPLICATIONS 


A hearing commenced December 16 in 
Washington, in connection with several ap- 
plications relating to natural gas service by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
and a newly-instituted investigation to de- 
termine several jurisdictional and other 
matters involving Panhandle and other 
companies. 

One of the issues is Panhandle’s proposal 
to remove ethane and heavier hydrocarbons 
from natural gas transported through its 
main line. The company would divert the 
stream of gas through the National Petro- 
Chemicals Corporation plant near Tuscola, 
Ill. Petro-Chemicals was organized by Pan- 
handle and National Distillers Products 
Company, and the plant—to be built by 
Petro-Chemicals—will be managed and op- 
erated by Panhandle. 

The Commission said it wanted to de- 
termine whether the operation of the facili- 
ties for the diversion of this gas without an 
FPC certificate is in violation of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act, and whether the removal of the 
ethane and hydrocarbons will affect Pan- 
handle’s service to its resale customers by 
reducing the volume available and the Btu 
content of the gas. 

The proceedings also involve an appli- 
cation by Panhandle for a certificate, or in 
the alternative, for a disclaimer of jurisdic- 
tion, to serve gas for use as fuel in the Petro- 
Chemicals plant. 

The FPC will investigate Panhandle’s 
service to the Mueller Brass Company, at 
Port Huron, Mich., with deliveries made by 
Southeastern Michigan Gas Company, of 
Port Huron, under a transportation agree- 
ment with Panhandle. The FPC is seeking 
to determine whether Panhandle and South- 
eastern are violating the Natural Gas Act 
by not having first received FPC certificate 
authorization. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FILES NEW RATES 


New rate schedules submitted by Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corporation have 
been accepted for filing. They cover the 
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sale of natural gas on an emergency basis 
and the exchange of natural gas, in substi- 
tution for three presently effective rate 
schedules, two of which were under FP( 
investigation. 

UNITED FUEI 


RATE HEARING UP 


A hearing previously scheduled to resume 
December 8 in Washington, D. C., was post- 
poned until December 17 in the rate suspen- 
sion proceeding involving a proposal by 
United Fuel Gas Company to increase its 
wholesale natural gas rates by about 
$7,200,000 per year. 

The Commission at the same time con- 
solidated a second rate increase proposal 
by United Fuel, also under suspension, for 
hearing on December 17. The second pro- 
ceeding involves a proposed $6,974,000 in- 
crease, which was suspended by the FPC 
order issued September 12, 1952. 


NEW HOME GAS RATES EFFECTIVE 


A suspended wholesale natural gas rate 
increase totaling about $1,242,000 annually 
by Home Gas Company has been made ef- 
fective as of November 1, subject to the 
posting of a $125,000 bond with FPC and 
subject to the refund of any amounts sub- 
sequently disallowed by FPC. 

The increased rates, suspended by the 
Commission on last May 29, are being made 
effective pursuant to a motion filed by 
Home on October 31. Under the Natural 
Gas Act, a company has the right to make 
suspended rates effective if a suspension 
proceeding is not completed within five 
months. 


GAS FROM TRANSCONTINENTAL 


The 64MMcf of natural gas per day 
which Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
poration decided it was unable to deliver 
for resale in New England will be distrib- 
uted among 18 utility companies and munic- 
ipalities if a decision filed by an FPC ex- 
aminer becomes final. 

Examiner Ewing G. Simpson, in a de- 
cision subject to review by the Commission, 
authorized Transcontinental to supply 28,- 
682,000 cubic feet of the gas to seven ex- 
isting customers for which allocations had 
been proposed, but conditioned the authori- 
zation to require the company to deliver and 
sell the remaining 35,318,000 cubic feet to 
other companies and municipalities which 
had intervened in the proceeding seeking 
supplies of gas. 


COMPANY REVENUE AND INCOME 


Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to FPC totaled $125,518,- 
374 in September of 1952, an increase of 
20.9 per cent over September 1951 receipts 
of $103,838,206. For the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1952, revenues ag- 
gregated $1,786,504,763 or 16.5 per cent 
higher than the $1,533,089,140 received in 
the twelve months ended September 30, 
1951. 

Gas utility operating income for Septem- 
ber, 1952, amounted to $14,397,576, up 43 
per cent from the $10,070,017 reported for 
September of last year. For the twelve 
months ended September, 1952, gas utility 
operating income was $265,407,746, repre- 
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senting an increase of 8.5 per cent over the 
$244,594,967 reported for the comparable 
period ended in September, 1951. 

Net gas utility plant of the reporting com- 
panies aggregated $4,578,536,519 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, up $597,531,957, or 15 
per cent over the $3,931,004,562 reported 
a year ago. 

Gas operating revenue deductions dur- 
ing September, 1952, amounted to $111,- 
278,220, an increase of 18.5 per cent. Of 
this total, operating expenses accounted for 
$89,534,701; depreciation for $12,153,696, 
and taxes for $9,589,823. 

Gas sales to ultimate consumers during 
the month were 173,811,000,000 cubic feet, 
an increase of 10.2 per cent over September, 
1951. 


NEW NEWS FOR NEGEA 

December 1 saw publication of Vol. 1, 
No. | of NEGEA News, published for New 
England Gas and Electric Association. The 
new paper will be mailed to 2500 employees, 
pensioners and men in the armed services, 
from the NEGEA System. 

NEGEA News will per- 
sonal notes, articles on the gas and electric 


feature news, 


industries and features on the operation and 
policies of the system. 

The first issue contains a lead story ex- 
plaining the current legal controversy be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission, be- 
tween Algonquin Gas Transmission Com- 
pany and Northeastern Gas Transmission 
Company. 
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MODEL “IDPS-H” (closes on In- 
crease or Decrease in Pressure; 
Static line control. High pressure ap- 
plication). 


THERE IS A Geourdly 


AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF VALVE 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Security Automatic Shut-Off Valves will pro- 
vide automatic shut-off in the event of either 
increase or decrease in pressure. Installation 
may be upstream or downstream (in relation 
to the regulator), with or without static line 
control, for either high or low pressure appli- 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Power gas burner 

A new power gas burner, designed to fit 
in vestibules of most gas and oil burning 
furnaces, is entirely independent of chimney 





draft. The swirling, forced mixing of air and 
gas results in rapid combustion with a short 
flame contained within the combustion 
chamber. The burner rapidly attains incan- 
descence and transfers radiant heat to the 
heating surface of the appliance. Multiple 
air posts assure proper adjustment, mixing 
of air and fuel and good flame retention to 
nozzle. A mercury switch, actuated by fan 
air pressure, assures sufficient air for com- 
bustion before main gas valve can open. The 
pilot is ignited electrically by push button 
control; both pilot and main valve have an 
automatic safety shut-off in case of flame 
failure. Design of a special shutter prevents 


complete air shut-off. A quick action sole- 
noid controls on-and-off operation. Three 
models from 75,000 to 500,000 Btu, are 
available with either leg or flange mounting. 
All models are said to be quickly and easily 
installed and serviced. The housing is heavy 
cast aluminum with a steel draft tube. 
Motor is air cooled for long-life. The fan is 
easily accessible for cleaning and the inner 
assembly removes as a complete unit for 
ease of servicing and cleaning. 

Ihe burner will operate with natural gas, 
manufactured gas or LP gases. All models 
have satisfactorily completed AGA operat- 
ing tests. 

Syncro-Flame Power Gas Burners. Syn- 
chronous Flame, Inc., 327 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4. 


Pipe cleaner 

A gasoline powered electric eel has been 
introduced for use in cleaning pipes where 
electric power is not readily available. The 
equipment weighs sixty-six pounds and is 
designed to clean pipe 1%” in diameter and 
larger. The 1% horsepower engine, geared 
back six to one, has sufficient power to 
handle 300 feet of cable, it has an instan- 
taneous kickout and an adjustable friction 
clutch between the engine and the cable. 
Flexible connections are provided for join- 
ing the cables which are available in either 
regular or heavy duty types. The manufac- 
turer states that due to construction fea- 
tures, it is impossible to lose broken cable 
in the pipe. 

Electric Eel. Ohio Tool & Engineering 
Co., Springfield, O. 
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Safety gas vent elbow 

This new safety gas vent elbow features 
a non-clogging coil spring screen for use 
on regulator vent lines of high pressure 
mains and is made of die cast zinc alloy, in 
34” size. The stainless steel coil spring fits 
snugly and securely into a cast recess 
around the inner periphery, a short distance 
from the end of the opening. An integrally 
cast cross bar prevents the spring from 
pushing back into the fitting. The coil 
spring acts as a flexible screen, the space 
between the spiral windings being small 
enough to keep out larger insects and other 
foreign matter which might clog the open- 
ing. Any web formations across the open- 
ing will be broken upon venting of the reg- 
ulator, due to the flexing action of the 
spring. 

Gas Vent Elbow. Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


Pipe anchor bolt 

New assemblies for pipe bolt anchoring 
and eye bolt anchoring have been de- 
veloped and are available. The assemblies 
consist of the pipe or eye bolt, lead sleeve 
and a patented, cup-shaped steel anchor. 
After inserting the assemble in masonry, 
the lead sleeve is mushroomed by repeated 
blows on a special tamping tool. Additional 
blows flatten the steel anchor and drive its 
edges into the walls of the masonry hole. 
The steel anchor reinforces the lead sleeve 
to provide a permanent anchorage for the 
bolts. These assemblies are rustproof and 


, 


are available for 42”, 34” or 1” pipe. The 







2” to 24” 
BORES - Up 
te 250’ long. 


ie FREEWAYS 
| 
INDER GARDENS 


AVOIDS EXCESSIVE TRENCHING 


Hydrauger bored holes for pipe installation 

invariably reduce costs 80% to 90‘; by elim- 
inating trenching and back-filling to say 
nothing of man-hour labor savings and 
safety to highway traffic. 


HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 


681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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eye bolt assemblies are available in lengths 
to 6” with a hole diameter of 2”. 

Super-Grip Anchor Bolt Co., Inc., 
N. 22nd St., Philadelphia 40. 


3333 


Air-gas mixer 

Varying combustion equipment heat 
loads are provided for by a new mixer 
which features a built-in adjustable orifice 
that eliminates replaceable jets and changes 
volume of automatically proportioned gas- 
and-air for any Btu output within the capa- 
city of the manufacturer’s various sized 
mixers used in furnaces, ovens, kilns and 
other combustion equipment. Gas _ en- 
trained by the air stream is automatically 
proportioned to form a mixture that is 
said to give perfect combustion at all heat- 
ing loads. A metering valve regulates the 
pressure for operating control equipment 
and for burning any type of fuel gas. 

Vari-Set Mixer. Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co., Rockford, III. 


Insulating firebrick 

An insulating firebrick made of vermicu- 
lite and clay binders has just been intro- 
duced. It is said to have a low thermal con- 
ductivity and a high resistance to cracking 
due to either impact or thermal shock. The 
physical and chemical stabilities, which ex- 
tend to 1800°F is claimed. This firebrick 
can be sawed and fitted without breakage. 

Vermiculite Insulating Firebrick. Zono- 
lite Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


New type of compressor 
A gas or air compressor that is said to be 
entirely new in principle and design within 
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for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H)S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 


purification problem today! 


its range was introduced at the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association exhibi- 
tion. Instead of using conventional rotors, 
this compressor employs two intermeshing 








screw-rotors which rotate in opposite direc- 
tions. They are operated by gears synchro- 
nized to prevent contact of the rotors with 
each other and allow close but definite 
clearances between them. The flow of air 
or gas is described as being axial and allows 
extremely large inlet openings to permit 
greater volumetric efficiency. The manufac- 
turer points out that peak efficiencies are 
achieved at discharge pressure determined 
by requirements. No internal lubrication is 
needed. Wearing parts are accessible, noise 
level is low, the equipment is light weight. 

Spiraxial Compressor. Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower division of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Connersville, Ind. 





NEW BULLETINS 





AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILERS. This bul- 
letin describes with complete engineering 
details a packaged steam boiler plant which 








Eliminate Air 
In Gas Lines With 


NORWALK DIAPHRAGM TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


Vertical Type in Sizes %” thru 6” 
Horizontal Type in Sizes 2” thru 6” 


Norwalk Diaphragm Type Check Valves, both Vertical 
and Horizontal, provide positive check against reverse 
flow of either gas or air. Rugged construction will stand 
back pressures to 50 Ibs. Soft seat disc will seat freely 
when gas flows in desired direction or will seat tightly 
on equalised or back pressure. Valves for higher pres- 
sures supplied on special order. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


is available from *%4 to 7 bhp. The gas-de- 
signed units employ vertical fire-tubes, in 
a seamless steel boiler. The units are fired 
with appropriately-sized gas burners. 

Bulletin A-107. Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill. 


MAGNESIUM TRUCK LOADING RAMPs. This 
lightweight ramp with capacities of from 
1,000 to 5,000 pounds is applicable to truck 
loading and unloading. The manufacturer 
states that its features include one-man 
operation and holding position on the 
truck and on the dock. 

Penco Ramps. Penco Engineering Co., 
25 California St., San Francisco 11. 


Gas TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION PIP- 
ING SYSTEMS. This booklet constitutes Sec- 
tion 8 of the American Standard Code for 
Pressure Piping which was formulated by 
a committee that included members of the 
gas industry together with members of The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
This code sets forth the pipe components, 
joints, fabrication details, and the require- 
ments after installation for piping in this 
category. Pertinent illustrations in engi- 
neering drawings clarify the standards. 

Pp. 36. The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. $1.25 


CARBON MONOXIDE DETECTOR. This instru- 
ment is said to be applicable to utilities and 
industrial plants. In general, the units are 
permanently installed. The detector is said 
to be capable of measuring from 0 to 5 
parts of CO per 10,000 in air. 

Bulletin 201. Taller & Cooper, Incorpo- 
rated, 75 Front St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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MEN AT WORK 





Wishart Ils GM and Director of M-H 

The appointment of Paul B. Wishart to 
the newly created position of general man 
ager of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator! 
Company, and his election to the board of 
directors was announced recently by Harold 
W. Sweatt, president. Mr. Wishart contin 
ues as Vice president 


Southern Counties Appoints AdMgr 

The appointment of Homer Laughlin as 
advertising manager of a newly-created sep 
arate advertising department for Southern 
Counties Gas Company was announced re 
cently by Frank B. Wright, vice president 


Ewalt Is VP&GM of Rust Furnace 

Dwight S. Ewalt has been elected vice 
president and general manager of Rust Fur 
nace Company, Pittsburgh. 

The board of directors also elected O. D 
Rice, manager of operations, as a director 
At the same time, Richard W. Ewalt was 
promoted from assistant manager to man 
ager of sales. 


Leo M. BROWN has been appointed sales 
manager, St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co 

S. G. Day has been named superintend 
ent of production, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. 

LarrRY P. FRIDLEY was promoted to man 
ager, domestic sales department, Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. 

WINSTON E. HiMswortu has been elected 
assistant vice president, The Brooklyn Un- 
ion Gas Co. 

FRANK K. HOOVER is now representative 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, upper Michigan, 
northern Indiana and Illinois, Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc. 

R. A. JOHNSON has been appointed At- 
lanta district sales manager, Rockwell Man 
ufacturing Co. 

WALTER G. MCKIE is assistant general 
sales manager, Rochester Gas and Electri 
Corp. 

HowarD L. MCPHERSON has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of publicity and publi 
cations, American Gas Association Labora 
tories. 

JAMES L. PARMELEE has been appointed 
manager, area development department, 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 

DEwITT PIKE is now general sales man- 
ager, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 


R. H. SAMis has been appointed repre- 
sentative for all Michigan, excepting Upper 
Peninsula, Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

FE. L. SPANAGEL has been appointed to 
manager, commercial and industrial sales 


department, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp 
N. C. SToTT is now assistant manager, 


domestic sales department, Rochester Gas 
ind Electric Corp 

L. C. TWICHELI assistant man- 
iger, commercial and industrial department, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 


is now 


Gas Sales Gain in October 

Sales of the gas utility industry to ulti- 
mate customers during October aggregated 
3,962 million therms, an increase of 14.2 
per cent over sales of 3,471 million therms 
in the comparable month a year earlier, 
American Gas Association reports. For the 
twelve months ended October 31, 1952, gas 
utility sales were 51,097 million therms, up 
8.5 per cent over a year ago, when sales 
totaled 47,103 million therms. The AGA 
October index of total gas utility sales was 
339.0 per cent of the average for the 1935- 
1939 base period. 

Natural gas utility sales in October to- 
taled 3,753 million therms, a gain of 15.8 
per cent over the sales in the comparable 
month of last year. For twelve months 
ended October 31, 1952, natural gas sales 
increased 9.4 per cent over sales in the 
1951 period. 

Manufactured and mixed gas sales in Oc- 
tober totaled 209.3 million therms, a decline 
of 9.2 per cent from a year earlier, reflect- 
ing further conversions of manufactured 
and mixed gas utilities to distribution of 
straight natural gas. For the twelve months 
ended October 31, 1952, sales of manufac- 
tured and mixed gas decreased 9.2 per cent 
from the comparable level months of the 
previous year. 


Julia Hunter Heads Home Service 
Group 

Julia Hunter, home economics director of 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, has been 
appointed chairman of American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s 1953 home service committee. 

Miss Hunter directs the home economics 
program in the 387 towns served by Lone 
Star Gas Company in Texas and southwest 
Oklahoma. 

The new chairman of the Home Service 
Committee is a graduate in Home Econom- 
ics from Texas State College for Women 
in Denton, Texas and has done graduate 
work at North Texas State Teachers Col- 





seconds. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ew York 








lege. She joined the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany as home economist in Galveston, 
Texas, transferring two years later to Dal- 
las. She became home service director in 
1944. 

The major activities in the Home Service 
Department of the Lone Star Gas Company 
include home calls, employee demonstra- 
tions, and an active dealer cooperative pro- 
gram. Recently a weekly television show 
has been included as a new service. Due to 
widespread properties, printed material in 
use throughout this system, such as monthly 
recipe publications and booklets, is pre- 
pared at the Dallas headquarters under the 
supervision of Miss Hunter. 


Gasification Bibliography Released 

A complete and recent bibliography on 
coal gasification was released early this 
month by the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

The bibliography is of particular inter- 
est at this time because of recent develop- 
ments in the gasification process. 

The bibliographic report lists approxi- 
mately 400 references to the over-all study 
of gasification. All references were selected 
solely with regard to their pertinence to the 
gasification study and are listed by subject 
matter. 

A free copy of Report of Investigations 
4926, “A Selected Bibliography of Coal 
Gasification,” may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel! Metal Seal 
band —dat spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs 
sure. A lasting re- 
pair. 2°’ to 16” incl 


line pres 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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GAS INDUSTRY March, 1953 30-Apr. 1 Mid-West Gas Assn., Broadmoor 


CALENDAR 16-20 National Association of Corrosion Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 





26-27 NEGA, Hotel Statler, Boston. April, 1953 
February, 1953 27-29 Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 12-16 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
2-4 AGA Home Service workshop, Baker ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- and corrosion conference, Hotel 
Hotel, Dallas. cago. Sherman, Chicago. 








CONVERTING TO NATURAL GAS? 
LP-GAS CAN HELP YOU 


We are specialists in: 


@ PEAK LOAD GAS PLANTS 


@ STANDBY PLANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS ON INTERRUPTIBLE RATES 


ms 


Let us work with your Engineers ir 
solving these important Problems 


THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 
| s 





Now more than 80 Peacock Plants prove 
“There’s No Substitute For Experience” 


1 We also install anhydrous ammonia bulk plants 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 
ali Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 








Harco Corporation 


CATHODIC PROTECTION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS of CATHODIC PROTECTION 


Engineer—Design—Installation—Materials—Service General 
Electric Rectifiers—National Carbon Anodes 


Chicago—Houston—Oklahoma City—Seattle 


Main Office & Plant, 16897 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 











% Augmentation 

% 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Engineering - 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND ("1 WSS5 Sime srattr 








Design . Construction 








NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


e BLUE GAS PLANTS 
WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
CHARGING MACHINES 
GAS PURIFIERS 
CONDENSERS 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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ENGINEERING—-REPORTS—VALUATIONS 


Natural gas, manufactured gas, natural gas 
system design, engineering and construction 
Hi Btu Oil Gas 


Industrial Gas Installations 
GAS CONSTRUCTION & SERVICE CO., INC. 
ERICK LARSON WALKER W. STEVENSON 
go Vesey St., N. Y. 7—WOrth 2-5120 











PACIFIC GAS CORPORATION 
w 


COMPLETE LPG SERVICE 


Designing — Engineering — Supervision — Installation 


Fuel Supply 
630 Fifth Avenue . . . New York 20, N. Y. 
235 Montgomery Street . . . San Francisco 4, Cal. 








CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 








G. H. McKAY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER ° GAS AND PETROLEUM 
GAS and OIL INVESTMENT + REPORTS and MANAGEMENT 
GAS SALES and PURCHASES 


1033 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Texas 











COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 














LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS 


Contracting Consulting L S 
H. EMERSON THOMAS and ASSOCIATES SP STs 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2800 
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Cubic feet of gas 
per hour 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
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Cubic feet of gas 
per hour 100 to T1OMM 
eLT or CAg Pipe diameters 34" to 30” 
nie 1 30 qn VO Difference in absolute 
yu ey pressure to 
* OIAMETER > Thy Sum of absolute 
PIPE -INCEEg . pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 


*, ; ~ Specific gravities 
. JOURNAL Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
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